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A victory does not amount to much unless some 
priaciple is at stake. The mere fact that the one 
side or the other is triumphant is indifferent unless 
a moral question be settled thereby. There are a 
great many meaningless victories in political history. 
“Tn the old world,” says amodern essayist, “ national 
pride feeds itself with the record of battles and con- 
quests ;—battles which proved nothing and settled 
nothing ; conquests which shifted a boundary on the 
map, and put one ugly head instead of another on the 
coin which the people paid to the tax-gatherer.” A 
similar ending often follows individual strifes as 
well as national. The burden of a popular song 
is the query: “ What is it all, when all is done?” 
Sach a question may profitably be asked at the 
conclusion of many a hard-fought contest. No 
struggle, whether of self with self, or of citizen 
with citizen, or of nation with nation, should be 
allowed to arise unless some definite principle is at 
stake. Such a principle must be something more 
than mere pride, or envy, or anger. 

Any local church which is doing nothing in the 
line of sending out into its surrounding neighbor- 
hood, to gather under its ministry those who would 
not come in unasked, is neglecting one of its chief 
duties as a church. It is not enough to preach the 
803pel to those who come to hear the gospel. The 
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invited to its hearing. The mission of the Son of 
Man was “ to sce and to save that which was lost ;” 
not merely to give salvation to those who came to 
That mission he committed to his 
church. As soon as his church quits seeking the 
lost, it limits its work of saving the lost. The Great 
Commission reads, “ G> ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to every creature;” but a great 
many disciples of Jesus act as if they thought it read, 
“Come ye from all the world, and hear the gospel 
—or perish where you are.’ The first word to the 
church, in that commiesion, is “Go.” The true test, 
therefore, of the efficiency of any church as an evan- 
gelizing agency, is the “‘go”’ in it—or the going out 
from it; the going after the lost; the going to bring 
in the outsidere. How much of the “ go” is there in 
your church? That is the question. 

In all our Bible study, it should be our effort to 
gain that knowledge which shall show us more 
clearly our duty and our privileges as the disciples 
of Jesus; and in all our Bible teaching it should be 
our effort to impart a similar knowledge to our 
scholars. There is good enough in any passage of 
the Scriptures to prove of profit to us and to those 
whom we teach, if we and they fairly get hold of it. 
And there is also mystery enough to perplex us and 
them endlessly if we and they spend time over that. 
It is quite as important that we let alone the dark 
things of the Bible, as that we open our minds to its 
light. “What availeth it,” says Thomas 4 Kem- 
pis, “ to cavil and dispute much about dark and hid- 
dan things, for ignorance of which we shall not be 
reproved at the day cf judgment?” That is a good 
test of the relative importance of matters of discus- 
sion—the prominence they will have at the day of 
judgment. “Ob, if men bestowed as much labor in 
the rooting out of vices, and the planting of virtues, 
s they d> in the moving of questions, neither would 
s0 many evils be done, nor so great scandal be 
given in the world!” It is of little use for us to 
talk about cur being “ sound in the faith” if we are 
not sound in the practice. The use we make of next 
Sunday’s leeson as an inducement and an aid to holy 
living, settles its practical value to us and to our 
classes. 





We recently took occasion to deny the oft-repeated 
charge that it is the habit of Christian ministers or 
religious editors to “see the hand of Providence 
when lightning or tempest destroys a brewery or a 
gambling- ‘house, but not to perceive it when a 
church falls; ” and we invited papers renewing the 
old slur to “please quote the precise sermons or 
editorials which form the basis of their remarks.” 
Thereupon The Springfield Republican, while repeat- 
ing the charge, expresses some surprise that “ The 
Sanday School Times, usually a journal of sense,” 
should make such a challenge, and proceeds to quote 
an item from The Herald and Presbyter concerning 
Sunday drownings in Indiana which certainly sounds 
very much like the un-Christian jadgment which we 
incidentally condemned. We still insist that it is 
not the habit of ministers or religious editors as a 
class to count the violent destruction, by natural 
causes, of evil-doers or of places of evil resort, 
peculiarly a divine judgment; and that the declara- 
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common assertion “that ‘the average ) Senda: school 
library book is the memoir of a pious child who died 
young. Take for illustration the burning of the 
Brooklyn Theatre. The drift of the sermons ard 
religious editorials called out by that catastrophe 
was so clearly against deeming it a providential 
utterance on the therter question, that The New 
York Tribune and other metropolitan j.urnals 
pointed attention to the fact as wholly at variance 
with former popular impressions. And s0, we ineist, 
the facts would indicate in the examination of the 
sweep of public comment on any similar providential 
catastrophe. So far as concerns the item from The 
Herald and Presbyter, we are free to say that in our 
opinion it is as unfair to assert that these Indiana 
boys were drowned because they were bathing on 
Sunday, as it would be to claim that the young theo- 
logical student who was recently drowned near New 
London harbor lost his life because he essayed to save 
a drowning child. And for ourselves we promise 
that if the publication ¢ flice of either The Herald and 
Presbyter or the Springfield Republican is struck by 
lightning within the next month, we will not 
announce it as a providential judgment on the 
uncharitableness of the editor of the newspaper in 
question. Isn’t that all that could be asked of the 
editors of a newspaper “ usually a journal of sense”? 


WAYS OF READING THE BIBLE, 


There is no one way of reading the Bible which is 
best always and for all. This ought to be under- 
stood by every Christian who would get the most 
erjoyment, as well as the most profit, out of Bible 
reading. The Bible should be read differently at 
different times, and for different purposes. There is 
a gain through reading it in different languages. 
Taose who are not competent to do this can at least 
read it in different Eaglish translations, in different 
arrangements of the same translation, and in different 
copies of the same arrangement. All these ways 
have their advantage. No one of them is a satis- 
factory substitute for any other. 

Of late, with the wider circulation of the Bagster 
Bibles, a great deal has been said of the advantages 
of a uniform page in all the editions used by a 
person from childhood to age, whereby the location 
of each verse may be the better carried in mind as 
a help to its recalling by memory or eye. But over 
against the obvious advantages of this methcd, as 
one way of Bible reading, there should be set its 
disadvantages as the on/y way. We ought not to 
look at each page in the Bible always in the same 
light. We need to have surprises in its reading. 
Every verse ought, at one time or another, to meet 
our eye unexpectedly. We limit the possibilities of 
éur gain from Bible reading, if we always read from 
a Bible with a uniform page. And so if we always 
read from a Bible with the same arrangement of 
chapters and verses, or if we read only the author- 
ized English version. We better get the sense of 
many portions of Scripture by reading them in 
proper paragraphs. The beauty of the poetical 
portions is brought out afresh to any reader through 
their printing in parallelisms. And by looking at 
a passage in another translation, we often per- 


as | ceive a meaning which we had not caught in the old 


familiar phrasing. 
Yet with all the many desirable ways of reading 
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the Bible, the common way of readiog it regu'arly 
and cmeecutively ia daily portions ought not to be 
given up by anybody. It is important to read the 
B.ble through in course, over and over again, year 
after year, from the time one is first old enough to 
spell out its words until the latest day of his avility 
to re-read them in the flash. Taere is an advantage 
in this habit of regular Bible reading, every night 
and every mort iog, as clearly as there is in the habit 
of prayer at those seasons. We ought to read the 
Bible stated:y, whether we feel like reading it or not. 
We ought to read every part of the B.ble in its turn, 
even though some of it may seem the dryest and 
most unattractive of reading. Ia no other way is 
one like'y to gain and to retain a fam liarity with 
the entire Bible, or, indeed, to gain and to retain a 
habit of its daily reading. If we are always pick- 
ii g cut the passages which please us best, we limit 
ourselves to our present acquaintance with what are 
supposed to be the more attractive portions of Scrip- 
ture, instead of fiading, from time to time, something 
which greatly pleases us, in a part of the B ble 
where we least expected it. If, on the other hand, we 
¢Xercise no chcice, but read anything which strikes 
our eye as we open the B.bl», we not only fail of any 
p’an in reading, but we are likely to turn instinc- 
tively to scme of the shorter chapters or p3alms, or 
to fall into ru‘s of reading by taking a few pa:sages 
over and over again. But if we read a fixed por- 
tion of one Testament in the morning, and of the 
other Testament in the evening,—or read a fixed 
portion for the evening, and leave the morning for a 
selected paseage, bearing perhaps upon the subject 
of study for the week,—we acquire the habit of regu- 
lar Bivle reading, and gradually we become familiar 
with every portion of the sacred text. Here ig 
where the advantages of the uniform page come 
in, There is a positive gain in reading the regular 
daily portion of Scripture always from the same copy, 
or from copies with the same page arrangement, as a 
help to fastening in the memory the place of each 
verse for ease of subsequent reference, The closest 
Bible student in the world, or the pastor or evange- 
list most familiar with the words of Scripture, can ill 
afford to yield the advantages of the consecutive daily 
reading of the Bible, in whatever other way of iis 
reading he delights. 

Another plan which all ought to adopt in Bible 
reading is that of reading, frem time to time, a 
complete book at asitting. For this,a paragraph 
B.bie is greatly to be preferred. Almost any book 
of the Bible stands out io a new light and a new 
shape when read in this way. Before such reading, 
it is important to look up afresh the time and circum- 
stances of the wiiting of the book. Take, for exam- 
ple, one of the minor prophetical books. The 
condition of Israel or Judah in the days of its author 
should be considered. The story of his times in 
Kings or Caronicles should be referred to. The 
precise date, so far as known, of different portions of 
his prophecies, should be noted. Then the book 
shou d be read as an entirety. S» in the case of one 
or another of Paul's epistles. Outside helps to an 
understanding of the people, or of the person to 
whom it was addressed, shou!d be freely consulted. 
All that is said in the Book of Acts concerning 
Paul's missionary labors among that people, or his 
acquaintance with that person, should be looked up. 
Oaly in this way can the epistle be made to stand 
out in proper completeness, or can certain passages 
of it have anything like their true meaning to the 
average reader. Atter reading a book of the Bibl+ 
in this way in our authoriz:d version—a paragraph 
edition—there is a gain in at once re-reading it in 
another version, 80 as to get any light which may 
come through a different phrasing. Nor is this a 
plan for a beginner only, and for once or twice 
merely. It is for the best Bible student, and aa a 
life-time practice. No person ever reads the Bible 
threadbare. N» mode of its readiog loses its advan- 
tages afcer a few trials. There is always a new gain 
in each repetition of any plan of B.ble reading. 
Tadeed, those who have tried a wise plan oftenest 





are most likely to get larger good out of its next 
trying. 

I; is of Bib’e reading that we are epeaking ; not 
of Bble study. Fur the ordinary reading of the 
Bible in Esgiiwh, a man will do well to have at hand 
a half-dcz+n or more Bibles. His supply may wisely 
inc'ude a uniform pege Bible for consecutive read- 
ing; @ paragraph Bible, for cccasional reading; a 
pronouncing Bible to give him the pronunciation of 
proper names, as he reads in it, without the necessity 
of a reference, in each case, to a dictionary; a D uai 
Bible—the R man Catholic version; an E g ish 
version of the Hebrew Sc:iptures, like that of Rabbi 
Leeser; and two or three translations «f the New 
Testament, like those of the Beptist Uxion, and 
John Durby, together with Testaments giving 
revised or various readings, like Alford’s or Tischen- 
durf'a. Persons whocan read the H brew or Greek 
hardly need to be reminded of the giin of reading 
frequently the Scriptur:s in their original ; but those 
who read some modern E iropean language do not 
always think of the advantage of reading the Bible 
as translated into that tongue. 

Ic may besaid that all this costs something. Of 
course it dves. What good thig is there that does 
not cost? Those who can only aff.rd one copy of 
a twenty-five cent Bible will find that they can get 
a great deal of good outcf that. But there are 
those who buy other books liberally without multi- 
plying copies of the Bible for their personal reading. 
It is to them that these words are particularly 
addressed. 





INTELLECTUAL GROWTH, 

As the child grows up into youth and manhood, it 
is necessary that many illusions should pass away. 
However gradually he comes to take his piace in the 
world’s society, and to assume the duty of earning 
money, or of supporting those dependent upon him, 
or of helping every good cause, it is with an occa- 
sional feeling of surprise that he perceives that the 
world respects his own powers, which he has so long 
distrusted. In this surprsa no element is more 
lasting aud more saddening than the perception 
that persons whom he has revered, and who have 
molded his life, are no long:r able to lead him. It 
must always beasad discovery that this or that 
clergyman, or teacher, or friend, has ceased to be 
superior in intellect to the younger man or woman 
whose beginnings in life he helped toshape. Modesty 
fights against such an admission on the part of the 
younger person, and courteous deference of manner 
still seeks to maintain the fiction that the old 
superiority remains. But the most diffident cannot 
long fail to perceive, in many instances, that the 
elder soldier is not always the better. It is not that 
he was not once a skillful leader and a brave con- 
testant ; but increasiog years have brought him no 
growth in wisdom save the gcowth which always 
ought to come with experience. There are men 
and women whom their juniors, however wise or 
however conceited, cannot cutstrip; but with too 
maby, continuance of hfe does not bring with it a 
s.eady and he!p‘ul growth. 

Some men like to assert that the mental develop- 
ment of women ceases at marriage; that the open 
cradle means the closed piano, and that the Frerch 
grammar is lost when the cock-book is found. 1s 
the case always better with men? Thousands of 
kiod fathers and worthy citizans add nothing o 
their store of learning after they leave school, save as 
the morning newspaper gives them some ematteri g 
of politics aud history. Men ard women go through 
lite relying solely upon the memory of their school- 
day acquirements. They ta:k about Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost, because they became familiar with a few 
selected passages in the parsing-b.ok; ard they 
perbaps venture to quote a lise from Bryant+ 
Tnanatopsis, held in memory from the distant day 
when it was repeated at an academy examination. 
Such supe fivial acquirements must of necessity tade 
betore the smarter knowledge of the ycunger mau 
or woman who has learned, in the same academy, to 





talk about Ruskin’s theories of art or Gorge E.iot’s 
abilities as a poet. L-tthe pert youth beware, how- 
ever, lest his little store of knowledge become ridicu- 
lous, in its turn, in the eyes of the boys and girls who 
are at school to-day. 

Intellectual growth is not a mere matter cf “ book- 
learning,” or ambitious reading-clubs, or elaborate 
schemes of study. Av(ter all, it is the result of thor- 
oughnees in little things. Who does not know an 
old man or an old woman whem years have not 
left stranded out of reach cf his juniors, but who 
has an ever-fresh interest in the progress of the 
times, and whose knowledge cf the past bat illumi- 
nates his perceptions of the present? -Such an old 
age is made porsible by the cultivation of a habit of 
intellectual alertnese. ‘The difference between growth 
and stagnation may be simply the difference between 
guessing the meaning of a word and looking for its 
defiuition in the dictionary. Whatever seems justly 
to invite thought or stimulate conversation, it is 
worth while to master. The people who grow are 
those who try to add something to their store every 
day, instead of carefully guardirg their little hoard 
of old-time acquirements. They say to God: “ Taou 


prolongest our lives, that we may attain more and 
mcre to the true end of life.” And they pray to 
him daily: ‘May this day witness some improve 
ment in knowledge, piety, and virtue.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Now and then an inquiry is made of us by a truth-seek- 
ing correspondent, which might have been forestalled by a 
little closer examina ion of helps which are at the com- 
mand of every Biblestudent. Such an inquiry is this from 
Coilingweod, Oatario: 


In one of your answers to correspondents some time ago you 
said that there were several postures in prayer mentiond in 
Scripture, and named “‘sitting’”’ as one. Will you kindly inform 
me, through your columns, where this is mentioned in the Bible, as 
[ am under the impression that it was a mistake of yours? I ask 
not that I regard the posture as of any efficacy, but simply to 
know whether I am right or wrong. 

Oar inquirer can certainly find an example of sitting in 
prayer in 1 Cironicles 17: 16 27; possibly also in Judges 
20 : 26, 27. aor 

When the columns of The Sanday-School Times have 
helped a superintendent or a teacher to work more effi- 
ciently, we like to hear of it, not only for our own sake, 
but for the encouragement of those who are actively 
laboring in other Sanday-echools. Tne writer of the 
following gives a clear account of some of the changes 
brought abont ia his echool, in E_stern Massachusetts, 
_ oars’ time: 

- ~~ m assisted in Sunday-school work by consider- 
ing the different methods set forth in The Sunday School Times 
and The Superintendents’ Paper, I send you a brief statement of 
some changes made in my school daring the last two years, and 
the results thereof, hoping that some country superintendents, like 
myself, who cannot have all the heips that larger city schools 
have, may be benefited thereby. These were scme of the character- 
istics of the school as it was: It was sandwiched between a fore- 
noon and afternoon service, The pastor bad no particular iaterest 
in the school. Some pastors seem to be a little (just a little) afraid 
that the Sunday-school will be a competing institution. The classes 
were on long settees, so that scholars at one end could 
swap jackknives, while those at the other end were reciting, 
There were noconcer:s with a special view of interesting the 
children. There were no review exercises. There were no 
blackboard or general exercises on the lesson after the classes. 
Within these two years the following changes have come to pass: 
The afternoon church service is omiited or postponed until 
5, P. M. The school meets immediately aft«r morning service. 
The pastor takes a lively interest in everything relating to the 
Sunday-school; invites the congregation to attend; mentions it 
in prayer; and recomme:ds it at every proper time and placa. 
The settees have been removed and chairs substituted, the 
scholars being seated so that each can readily hear all that is said 
in the class. 
each introdacing some object-lesson, and being made interesting 


dius _ 


Concerts have been prepared with great care, 


to young, as well as old; but always bri: ging home spiritual 
truths. Review exercises are frequently held. A general 
exercise is held afier the lesson, usaaliy with the black- 
board or some object illustration, bringing out some prac- 
tical application of the lesson. In the limited time taken for 
this exercise, I have endeavored to impress spiritual trath, rather 
than to dwell too much on the material points in the lesson. The 
free use of the blackboard has done much to interest both young 
and old, and, I think, to impress the mind with spiritual truth as 
well. Tue results have been aa increase of membership by nearly 
fifty per cent., and, best of all, a revival, during which forty or 
fiity, or nearly one-fourth of the average attendance, have been 
brought to Christ. 
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OUR EONNIE BAIRN’S ASLEEP. 


BY THE BEV. WILLIAM WYE SMITH, 


Our bonnie bairn’s asleep, 
An’ angels constant keep 
The jewel that’s committit to their care — 
An’ saft the smile we see 
On lip, an’ brow, an’ ee, 
A’ silent noo, an’ sichtless evermair ! 


But whan ber e:n did close 
In that lang rapt repose, 
Oh, think ye na they opened wide in lic t? 
L'cht whaur the Saviour dwells — 
Licht whaur the music swells, 
Through that lang day whaur never fa's the nicht! 


Far up, we traca her feet, 
Alang the gowden street, 
An’ wave her forrit though our hearts are sair ; 
As near the awfu’ Throne 
She fearless wanders on, 
Conyoyed by hands that ne’er kent human care. 


O bonnie bairn, an’ blest! 
Wi’ heart an’ feet at rest !— 
Outowre thy path we’ll hasten to our hame! 
An’ He wha reigneth there 
Will no despise our prayer, 
For peace an’ pardon in thy Saviour’s name ! 





KATY FERGUSON. 
; BY BENSON J. LOSSING LL.D. 

How often mighty structures have arisen from appar- 
ently insignificant beginnings! A rude busilica in a mar- 
kei-place of o'd Caristian Rome, on the spot where a 
temp'e of peace stood in Virgil’s time, became the Csurch 
of St. Peter, which Gibbon pronounced “ the most glorious 
struciure that has ever been applied to the use of religion.” 
Mighty moral forces have sometimes originated in abso- 
lute obecurity; the greatest powers in nature have an 
invisible parentsge. 

B fore me is a miniature, in water-colors, of the 
undoubted fourder of the Sunday-school system in the 
city cf New York. It is the likeness of Katy Ferguson, 
whose works 0 benevolence, c nsidsring the means at her 
command, were marvelous. Tae picture was made by 
the writer, about twenty-five years ago, from a daguerre- 
otype by Piumbe, who was one of the earliest American 
practitioners of the photographic art in that form. 
Tae daguerreotype was then in the possession of the Rev. 
Henry Ward B-echer, and was taken from life for Arthur 
Tappan, the eminent merchant and philanthropist, and 
founder of the Amarican Antislavery Society. 

Katy Ferguson was a colored woman of very dark hue, 
who was born on shipboard during the parsage ot her 
mother—a V.rginia bond-woman—between N rfolk and 
New York. Her mistress, the widow of asmall Virginia 
planter of Princees Anne County, was then returning to 
her friends in New York, with slerdar means, and this 
single feminine slave. 

At that time slavery had a legal existence in New York 
The necessities of the widow compelled her to sell the 
mother of Katy when the latter was eight years cf age. 
She was taken to Virginia, and mother and child never 
again met on the earth. The mistress was a kind-hearted 
Christian woman, and was like a mother to the little 
orphan. She often took Katy with her to the “house of 
prayer,”—the church of Dr, John Mason the elder,—waere, 
as the child grew toward womanhood and the truths of 
the Scriptures became clear to her understanding, the 
preaching of the good pastor made a deep impression on 
her mind ard heart. 

Katy never learned to read, but her retentive memory 
became a storehouse of Scripture texts and religious 
truths. When she was about sixteen years of #go, her 
mind became perplexed as she thought on the mystery of 
life and her own destiny. In much mental trouble and 
anxiety, she ventured to call on Dr. Mason, one evening, 
for advics and consolation. Timidly she applied the 
knocker; and when she entered the good pastor’s study 
she stood in silence, her face wet with tears. 

“Well, Katy,” said the Doctor, in his kindly voice, 
“have you come to ta!k sbout your soul?” 

The question took a buidsn from her spirit, and she 
left the presenge of the good man satisfied and full of joy. 
Vague fears, born of uxcartainty, were rep'aced by faith, 
and she longed to be an active Christian woman, like her 
mistress, 

It was at about that time that a benevolent woman 
purchased Katy’s freedom for two hundred dollars. Oae 
half of that amount was raised by Divic Bethune, the 
prilantbropic merchant, and father of the late Rav. Dr: 
George W. Bethune, of Brooklyn. Katy remained in the 
service of her good mistrees until she had refunded, from 
her wages, one-half the purchase-money. At the age of 





eighteen she married, and was ever afterward known as 
Katy Ferguson. She had two children, and lost them. 
Her husband also died, and Katy became a professional 
cake-maker, and was soon famous ss such. Older citizans 
of New York who lived in the vicinity of the City Hall 
forty years ago may remember this well-known ca‘te- 
maker, whose services were sought whenever a wedding 
or a fashionable party was to occur. She was then, as [ 
remember her, a stout, elderly woman, with bright eyes, 
a face full of tokens of a benevolent nature, a voice muii- 
cal and winning, and her ways ever motherly. She hved 
in a one-story and a half frame house, in Warren Street, 
near Church Sireet; and there might be seen every Sunday 
@ gathering of the poor and outcast children of her neigh- 
borhocd, white and black. 

Katy was too young to understand the full significance 
of the parting with her mother; bat human nature was 
severely wounded, and the memory of the anguish of that 
moment never faded. It implanted in her bos. m an irre- 
pressible desire to help the poor and distressed ; and when 
she had buried her children and her husband she began 
the blessed work of doing good to poverty-stricken and 
desolate chidren. She made no distinction, saying, 
“They are all God’s lambs.” In her humble dwelling, 
wherever it might be, she gathered them frcm her neigh- 
borhood every Sunday, and instructed them in religious 
knowledge. Her demeanor was so sweet, her piety so 
earnest, and her cake (of which every attendant was sure 
to have a piece) was so delicious, that these poor waifs on 
the surface of society all loved Katy Ferguson,— ‘ Aunt 
Katy,” as they affectionately called her, for they regarded 
her as little less than an angsl. 

Feeling her own weakness, K ity often esked white 
people to assist her in her b!essed work; and the sainted 
Isaballa Graham—the grandmother of Dr. Bathune, who 
opened a school in New Y.rk soon afier the close of the 
R volution, frequently invited Ka'y and her Sunday 
pupils to her huuse, when she imparted to them religious 
instruction and wholes ms advice concerning cond.ct in 
life. Mrs. Graham walked daly among the poor and 
benighted, and fully appreciated the work in which K aty 
was engaged; and at length, when the R-v. Dr. Ma on 
the younger, son of the good psstor who was instrumental 
in K aty’s conversion, was ministering in his new church 
in Murray Sireet, she cilled his attention to the labors ot 
the good woman. Oa the very next Sunday, Dr. Mason 
called on Katy while her school was in session. 

“What are you about here, Katy?” asked the pastor. 
“ Keeping school on the Sabbath!” 

Katy was troubled, for she thought the question implied 
reproof. 

“ This must not be, Katy,” continued Dr. Mason. “ You 
must not be allowed to do all this work alone.” 

Then he invited her to transfer her school to the base 
ment of the Murray Street Church. It was done. Assiat- 
ants were provided for her, and the children of the con- 
gregation gradually enlarged the school until it became 
notable throvghout the city. Such was the humble 
origin of the Murray Street Sanday-school, and it is 
believed that Katy Ferguson's was the first Sunday-school 
es ablished in the city of New York. 

The late Rav. Dr. Ferris, chancellor of the Uaiversity of 
the City of New York, told me, many years ago, that his 
first extempore expositions of the Scriptures, while he 
was yet a theolegical student, were made in Katy’s Sun- 
day-school in the Marray Sireet Church ; and several men 
afterward . distinguished in mercantile and profeesional 
life, acknowledged that their first abiding religious instruc- 
tion was obtained from the lips of Katy Ferguson. 

Tce labors of that g»od woman in the field of practical 
benevolence were not confined to Sunday-school ‘inatruc- 
tion. That was really a comparatively emall part of her 
active Christian work. For about forty years she was in 
the habit of gathering, every Friday evening and Sunday 
afternoon, the poor and outcest children and adults of her 
neighborhood, white and black, into her narrow dwelling, 
and always secured some good man to conduct the ser- 
vices cf a prayer-meeting. There several persons, theo- 
logical students or callow pastors, perhaps, who afterward 
becama distinguished divines, found an excellent training 
school in exhortations. Katy’s gocd inflaence was always 
pa'pable. Tract distributors uniformly testified that 
wherever Katy Ferguson was the neighborbcod improved. 
Her last and Icngest residence was in Warren Street, where 
she kept up her religious meetings and religious instruc- 
tion until a short time before her death. 

Nor were purely religions meetings and relig'ous 
instruction the only field of Katy Ferguson’s benevolent 
work. The recollections of her own crphanage kept her 
sympathies keenly alive to the distresses and perils of 
uncared-for children. She remembered, with the most 
profound gratitude, the kindness of her mistress, which 


overshadowed her, and kept her from temptations, when 
neither father nor mother could protect her; and she felt 
that she owed a debt to humanity which ehe might never 
repay. But she did what she could. Though always 
laboring for her daily bresd at small remuneration, she 
cheerfully divided her pittance with others less favored. 
She always had one or two children under her care and 
sustenance, which she had taken from the almshouse on 
Chambers Street, or from dissolute parents; and during 
her life, she brought up to young manhood or womanhocd, 
or kept until shecou'd procure pleces for them, no less 
than forty-eight destitute child:en, twenty of whom were 
white. Many years ago, cns of the latter, then a pros- 
perous merchant, owning “ships at sea,” and an ex-mplary 
deacon in a Christian church, told a friend of the writer 
that he was snatched by Katy Ferguson from dis‘olute 
parents, cared for by her more than six years, and by her 
instrumentality, under God, had his feet placed in the path- 
way to earthly prosperity and e‘ernal salvation. “ Because 
of the care of that poor, old colored woman,” he said, “I 
am, to-day, what lam.” I: is proper to eay that the last 
days of Katy Ferguson were msde happy, and without 
care for temporal wants, through the steady bounty of 
this grateful merchant. 

Katy Ferguson died of cholera in New York, on the 
11th of July, 1854 when she was about seventy five years 
of age. Her last words were, as she reviewed her past 
life, “ Allis well!” Who mwy doubt it? Who can esti- 
mats the amount of social blessings which have flowed 
trom those labors of love of a poor, uneducated, colored 
woman, born a slave, made an orphan when eight years 
old, and living and dispeasinz bounties ali her life through 
the daily min's‘rations of the labor of her own handa? 

“Tais poor wi'ow,” said the R deemer, in the presence 
of procd and rc Paarisees at the contribu’ion-box in the 
synagogue—‘this poor widow hath cast in more then 
they all; for they did cast in of their abundarc:, but she, 
of her penury, bath cast in all the living that she had.” 
O ight not the example of Kay Ferguson to be a powerful 
-ermon of reproof to us, uttered, as it were, with a tongue 
of fira, that shou!d make our cheeks tingle with the blush 
of shame, because of our remissnese in duty ? The example 
of such a li’e ought not to be lest. It is worthy to have 
its record made in letters of gold, or in liviag sunlight, for 
the benefit of the Christian world. Happy will it be for 
each of us if, at the final earthly reckoning, and in full 
view cf the balance-sheet of lifes transections, each of us 
may be enabled to say, with joy, as did Katy Ferguson, 
the philanthropist of truest stamp, “ All is well!” 





WAYSIDE PREACHING, 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


“The field is the world,” and the Lord's itinerants, 
divinely appointed, and having no circvit limitations, are 
expected, naygcommanded, todo good, as they have oppor- 
tunity. Bat how frequently are opportunities neglected 
or wilfully ignored by those who are abundantly wel) qual- 
fied to distribute the good seed, and to contribute toward 
the moral improvement of their fellow-creatures! Wo 
exhibit traits of character that are admirable, or the 
reverse, in street-cars, on the eidewalk, in our business 
relations, and by our daily walk and conversation preach 
sermons that havea wider influence than any prepared 
discourse, 

Many, very many, excellent Christian men and women 
labor under physical disadvantages that cannot be readily 
overcome, even though they long to do something to tes- 
tify their love for their Lord and Master. They are, per- 
haps, burdened with nerves which work contrarily, and 
act ss thorns in the fi sh, more sherp and formidable than 
any by which Paul was assailed. Their world is limited 
as to extent, but is none the less a field of operation in 
which they must work to the best of their ability. 

New scenes and associations, however, develop new 
phases of character; and under certain conditions, atmos- 
pherical or otherwise, the weak come to the front, and 
}accomplish much more than the strongest ever dreamed 
of. The human heart wearies of stereotyped forms and 
phrases, and new disciples with new methods have the 
best chance of finding their way into the stronghold of 
Satan, and effectually routing theenemy. You may bring 
all the strong engines of war to batter against the opinions 
of one who is fixed and immovable in his convictions, dead 
in trespasses and sins, and find at last that a very small 
key with the gospel mark upon it has opened the door and 
released the prisoner. 

Frequently an unorganized plan of operation is more 
successful than eny other; it strikes whil: ths iron is hot ; 
it works sympathetically, and is not hindered in any way 
by red tepe or cumbersome machinery, 





My friend F—— belongs to a society for ameliorating 
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the condition of the poor, in which be bolds the positions 
of prerident, vice-president, board of < flicrs, managers, 
secretary, treasurer, etc, and fills them all with great 
credit to bimee f, being more spt to render general satis- 
faction than any other soc’ely I know of. There is no 
book in this world tbat gives an account of his benefsc- 
tions; but the recording angel has taken testimony from 
thousands of hear's that have been comforted by his gen- 
erous gifis, so graciously bestowed that the recipients 
seem to confer a favor by sccepting. 

We were together among the Alleghany hills one 
summer, and in the occasional drives with my friend I 
learned one of his ways of civing pleasure. He provided 
h mself with pretty pictures and papers conveying some 
Scripture truth, and always took a supply with him in 
the carriage. Then, whenever we c:me to a house in a 
lonely region, where childien would be playing around 
the door, or s'aring with wide-eyed amazsment at the 
stylish eqnipsge, F—— would rein in tis horses, and, 
ea'ling the timid little one to him, send somebody s child 
into the house with a shout of j»y over the pretty little 
book, picture, or paper so unexpeciedly come into its 
possession. 

“What an easy thing to do!” I thought. “ How emall 
the expense, and how great the pleasure conferred! Any- 
body could do asmuch as that!” but that everybody don’t 
is quite certain, Won't you remember to save a corner of 
your trunk or satchel for this kind of grain for summer 
seed-sowing ? 

Another instance that came to my notice recently con- 
vinces me that there is, after all, considerable wayside 
preaching done in a quietly effective way, of which the 
world knows Jittle, and with better results than usually 
follow mere pulpit and perfunctory mivistrations. 

Throvgh the generosity of one of the mansgera of the 
New York Hcme for the Friendless, a seaside resort has 
been provided, where the little ones are taken in squads 
and well salied. How much they erj>y the trip! and 
what exalted notions they must obtain of God’s greatness 
and goodness | 

It was on a return trip that E——- noticed three of the 
waifs listening with the closest attention to the conversa- 
tion of a young gentleman whom no one wou'd have sus- 
pected of being a wayside preacher. The little fellows 
were so interested and so eager to catch every word that 
fell from the lips of this new-found friend that E 's 
attention was also enlisted. The places of interest were 
pointed out, and the children’s eyes directed to many 
things they would never have noticed if left to themselves, 
the instruction being given in such a pleasant, sociable 
way that it could not fail to make an impression. 

“What are you going to do with those daisies you 
bave?” inquired the young gentleman, just before the 
boat turned into the slip. 

“They're ours!” said one cf the boys, closing his hand 
mre tightly over his treasures, 

“ Yes, of course, they're yours; but you have had the 
plessura of pickirg them, and have been out in the beauti- 
ful country; now, don’t you think it would be nice to give 
them to some of those who haven’t had the good times 
you have had?” 

The boys looked at their daisies, and then at each other, 
and said as with one voice : 

“ We'll do it, sir!” 

Avdjust to have preached that sermon, and taught 
that lesson, was worth the expense of a trip to Long 
Branch, and bec again. 

It is these small opportunities we are more liable to 
miss, than the large ones, for which we may have had 
time to prepare ourselves, and which, robbed of their 
spontaneity, are deprived of their chief charm. These 
hints on wayside preaching are submitted for the bene fi: 
of those who “ go about” from place to p'ace, without the 
least idea of accomplishing anything on their itinerancy, 
or doing good as they have opportunity. 





LIFE TESTIMONY AND LIP TESTIMONY, 


BY Cc. H. TWEED, 


In the normal condition of things there is no antagon- 
igm between life testimony and lip testimony. A pure 
life will inevitably produce a godly conversation, so that 
wherever prec:dence is given to a life testimony, that of 
the lip will perfectly accord. Where a man rightly appre- 
hends Carist’s claims upon him, he will endeavor to bring 
his own he:rt into consonance with the teachings of God’s 
word, and will be anxious to tell others what a treasure 
he has f-und, to the end that they also may partake of 
this free ealvation, The second is the natural outecms of 
the first. Let a man grasp the truth in its depth 
and breadth, that his brother is in danger of ekrnil 
perdition, unless saved by the blood of Christ, and he 





will labor for his salvation, he will pray with and for him, 
he will persuade, exhort, entreat, ard by every means 
in his power reek to lead him to the Saviour; and urd:r 
such conditions his words have a weight which they 
would not otherwise carry. Wedo not thus appreherd 
the truth, at least some of us, and especially those who 
are ever ready to make the confession of the lip, but who 
are never seen at the prayer-meeting, have no interest 
in the Sunday-school, and who, barring their words and 
participation in the communion, are undistingnishable 
from the people of the world We need, first of 
all, a positive conviction as to the great truths of 
Coristianity ; then the claims of duty which will be pressed 
upon us by their acceptance will bring frcm our lips a 
spontaneous and willing testimony of untold weight and 
power. ‘“ Not every one that saith Lord, Lord, shall enter 
inter into the kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the 
will of my father which is in heaven.” 


HAPPY DODD; 
OR, 
“SHE HATH DONE WHAT SHE COULD.” 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Happy put on her bonnet and shawl and followed Jack 
to the door, where Robby was waiting in confusion to 
explain his errand, but it seemed to be no more than Jack 
had previously told; neither of them knew anything about 
the woman except that she had a little girl with her. 

Delia and Mira went their own way homeward, and 
Happy lecked the door and went down to Horn Lane, 
wondering much what this would prove tobe, Granny 
Jakeway received her with a beaming emile, but a whis- 
pered welcome. 

“Set down, deary, set down; she’s fell asleep, I m thank- 
ful. She come in last night a lookin’ for a place to lodge. 
I expect she come in the Har’ford stage, for she spoke 
about bein’ on the river all night; she’s clean tired out; 
she dida’t sleep none for cryin’ an’ sobbin’, I don’t believe, 
and the !ittle cretur she cried too. I couldn’t help hearin’ 
of ’em, for Mis’ Smith she’d put ’em in the back attic,— 
that’s hern ye know,—and thers wan’t another crack in the 
house for ’em; so I hobbled in, and I s*e she was dreadful 
fevery, and I fixed her some tea. I had kindlin’s, thanks 
be to praise! so I could warm it up real spry, and’I gin the 
girl some o’ them cookies you sent over. She was hungry, 
poor thing! Bat the woman she couldn’t eat none; she 
feels real bad, I tell ye; bimeby, to’rds mornin’, she fell 
asleep, and I heard her callin’ your name in her sleep. 
I expect she knowed you scme time or ’nother. But ain't it 
a real providence that they come here?” 

Happy thought it was; but she also thorght that few 
poor and dieab ed old women like Granny Jakeway would 
bave welcomed a providence that destroyed a night's rest 
and drew deeply on her scanty stores, as evidently as 
Granny Jakeway dii; for she had brought both woman 
and child into her owao room, and put them on her bed, 
where they now slept soundly, the bac attic being, as 
Happy well knew, comforiless enough. And now the 
old lady sat there beaming and nodding with satisfaction, 
quite ignoring the fact that her own rest was gone, and 
her room invaded. 

“*T was astranger, and ye took me in,’” Happy said 
softly. Granny’s worn face lighted up. 

“ Bless the Lord!” she ejicalated ; for she was a devout 
Methodist, and the response came naturally. Then Happy 
s epped up to the bedsida, and looked at the sleepers. At 
first both seemed strange to her; the child was a pretty 
little girl, w.th long fair hair and del cite features; the 
woman’s outlines were handsome, but her skin was sallow, 
her eyes sunken, her clothing, Jike the child's, poor and 
dirty, but, in its best estate, had been only cheap finery, 
and her curling brown hair was twisted and tangled into 
the latest device of fashion. As Happy looked, the face 
seemed to grow familiar, and the sleeper, stirring with 
the instinct that warns, even in sleep, of another human 
presencs, at last turned over and opened her eyes. As 
those prominent green-gray spheres fixed themselves upon 
Happy, they brought recognition, 

“ Addy Palmer!” she exclaimed. 

Adela‘de roused entirely now; her face grew dark and 
sad, and her eyes filled with tears. 

“O Miss Happy!” she said brokenly. “Is it really 
you? and you haven't forgotten me?” then she sank back 
on her pillow and sobbed bitterly. 

Happy did her best to soothe and comfort her, for a 
long time in vain; at last she left her for a few moments 
and ran home, returning with material for a breakfast 
which she saw was the first thing needed. Luckily 





Granny Jakeway’'s stock of fuel had j 1st been replenished, 
and eoon the fragrance of the steaming coffse and broiling 
steak seemed to rouse the child as well as the mother. 
Happy left her cooking for Granny to oversee; it was 
dinner time for the old woman, and she too erj»yed the 
prospect of a good meal, and was ready enough to help 
prepare it, while Happy took the child up, and washed its 
soiled face, braided the tangled hair, and restored what 
order she could to the poor clothing. 

“ What is your name, dear?” she asked the little thing, 
who was looking at her with innocent, wide b!us eyes. 

“Happy Dodd Hubbell,” she answered, slowly and 
distinctly. Happy felt the warm blood rush into her face 
as she turned toward Adelaide who was languidly watch- 
ing them from her pillow. 

“ Yes, tis,” she said, answering the look. “I waated 
something or other good to our houze, so I gave her your 
name. He didn't likeit; said it was outlandish,—but that 
wasn’t worth acent to mse. I was bound to have one 
decent thing in the world if I cou'd, and I thought your 
name wouli help her on, somehow.” 

Happy stooped and kissed her namesake with a swelling 
heart; she did not once think of the high appreciation 
Addy must have had for her character, to cling so closely 
even to her peculiar and unusual name; only two lines 
of an old hymn rung in her ears,— 

“‘ Though seed lie buried long in dust, 

It shan’t deceive the hope,’’— 
And she thanked God in her heart for this faint indication 
of a desire for better things. After Adelaide was refreshed 
by breakfast, and the little girl’s hunger satisfied, Happy 
took them over to her own house, and, sending little Happy 
out to play with the kitten in the kitchen, Addy lay down 
on the sofa and told her story, It waslong and sad: one 
of the common tales of hurried, thoughtless marriage, 
deceit on either side, positive or tacit; a mutual discovery 
of mutual poverty; and then reproaches, recriminations, 
struggles for bread, ending in a sort of weak despair on 
her husband's part that drove him to intemp:rarce, the 
specious consolation and fatal tempter of the poor and 
hungry. 

Then the child was born, and, left without proper food, 
or care, or medical attention, Adelaide cime to the very 
gates of death. The prospect sobered her, and as she 
crept back into life she resolved to do better, to be more 
unselfish, but the task was too hard. Hor father and 
mother refused to help her, for she had married clandes- 
tinely and against their will, and she had never been 
taught to help herself. For the sake of dear life she took 
whatever work she coald get: washing, ironing, sewing,— 
anything rather than her chi'd should starve, and received 
her pay in food, lest her husband should rob her of the 
money if she had it. With him things went on from bad 
+> worse: he left her to take care cf herself, and outraged 
every duty he owed her; and at Jast she obtained a divorce 
from him, and set out with her child to return to Canter- 
bury, hoping to fiad one friend there. 

“T didn’t know if you was dead or alive,” she said, as 
her story neared its end; “ but I knew you'd help me if you 
was alive, and they say drowniog folks catch ata straw. 
I'd kept my watch and chain hid away always, so baby 
shou'd have it when she was grown. He thought I d lost 
it, and I let him think so, but you ought to have heard 
him swear about it. He wanted it h'mself, ard I 'aughed 
behind his back to think it ‘ay al safe under a board in 
the floor right close to him. Bat after I'd got the divorce, 
why, I sold it, and it helped a sight about getting here. 
The mioister there he gave me some money ; they've gota 
Strangers’ Fand in his church to help folks that are sick 
and poor and don’t belong in the town, but happen there ; 
and what with that and going hungry most of the way, 
and getting a long lift on a canal-boat, here we are. | hope 
to goodness he won’t fiad us! He was just as mad as 
could be when I got the divorces. He wascff with her, too, 
bat he wanted a hold on pa, and he thought I wouldn't 
never leave him; he d.da’t mistrust how much I knew 
about his goings on!” 

Happy was ata loss to decide what she could do with 
and for Adelaide ; but she had learned to do to-day’s duty, 
and not to morrow’s, sure that one was the best prepara- 
tion forthe other; and the firat thing to be done was to 
clothe both mother and child properly. Fortunately Miss 
Lavinia had left a good store of unworn underclothing 
which hed been packed away in the garret for some time 
of need, and this seemed to be the time, for none of 
Happy’'s belongings wou!'d euit Adelaide’s tall figure; for 
little Happy there was no such provision, and both needed 
dresses ; but calico was cheap, and cotton and flannel could 
be cut over, and Adelaide proved herself deft at the busi- 
ness. By the end of the week they were both neatly 
dressed ; and the rags of finery departed in the tinman’s 
bag, to be torn and cleansed and bleached into beauty, and 
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used in quite other forms. Ad-laide expressed herself, 
willing and anxious to work, but the difficulty was to fiad | 
it; Happy shared with her the sewing she had to do, but 
that was not abundant; all that could be done was to wait, 
and she did not do this patiently. 

Helen Sands, still a l:ttle languid from her long fever, 
called at once to see Addy, but only a few others of her 
acquaintance were in Canterbury yet, and they did not 
offer to help her in any way, or do more than call formally. 
Adelaide had not made herself friendly or agreeab'e as a 
girl, and now it was too late. Dr, Sands found in her 
appearance a c'ue to the fulfillment of a prej-ct he had 
long entertained; he had the highest opinion of Happy’s 
qualficstions as a nurse, and he knew very well how much 
an intelligent and experienced woman was needed in that 
capacity among his own patients ; he had hoped to get her 
to assume this avccation, but the necessary absence from 
her house during a period of preparation stood in the way. 
She did not like to shut itup; that had been her obj<c'ion 
to going with Julia, and Mary Gray had offered just in 
time to inhabit it, and care for the garden and the old 
cat. 

Here now was # woman who had nothing better to do 
than to take care of these things and set Happy free 
Dr. Sands, as Delia said, never let the grass grow under 
his feet; he appealed to Happy in the second week sfier 
Addy ariived, 

“Now, Happy, I've got something for you to do,” 

Happy laughed; she thought her hands were full with 
her new inmates. 

“Well, Doctor, I thought I had about enough for the 
present.” 

“‘ Maybe you do, but we don’t always know our possi- 
bilities. Now what I want of you is to take up nursing 
for a profession. You've got it in you; you only wanta 
little knowledze cf s« m9 few things, ard [ want you to go 
into the hospital at Newport for this winter, ird-+sed for the 
next year, and take charge of a ward there; I can get you 
a chance to hear the doctors lecture, and you will come 
back just the woman we need in Canterbury, an intelligent 
and well-informed nurse.” 

Happy’s eyes brightened at the id»s, but in a moment 
they were sadder than ever. 

“T can’t doit, D-c‘or,” she said, reluctantly. 

“T won’t take an answer to-day,” he said, taking up his 
hat. “Think of it fora week, Happy, you may change 
your mind; itis a wonderful charcs to do good, as I am 
sure you will see.” 

She knew it was; ehe liked to help and comfort the 
sick; she was, in fact, a born nurse. But of late Happy had 
not been as strong as usual, and the idea of leaving hom» 
had met with instant recoil from her whole heart; but as 
Dr. Sands put it to her she felt that perhaps that recoil 
had been selfish, that there might be an opening here for 
more work for good than had ever be‘ore lain in her way. 
She thought much and prayed more about it for the next 
few days; she was no longer a young woman, and the 
delicacy of constitution that her youth and growth long 
held at bay, now that the vital forces began to decline 
made itself felt in many ways, and threatened more. She 
began to dread the possibilities that lay before her, and 
instinctively to husband what strength she had, and save 
herself where she could. If, indeed, this were the thing 
she could do eafely, there was an end of it; she would stay 
at hcme and stand in her lot to the end of her days, offsr- 
ing such service as she was able to the Lord; but she 
shrank from being so soon laid aside from activity and 
labor, and at last resolved to tell Dr. Sands frankly 
all her doubts and dread. 

He heard her to the end with patience and sympathy ; 
for he saw, before she had balf finished her confidence, that 
she would never have the needful strength for a1 fs of 
tick-nursing. There wasan inheritance of disease and weak- 
ness lurking in her veins that might at any moment declare 
itself, that did practically declare itself now to the physi- 
cian’s eye. He did not think it best to tell her all he 
learned, but said: 

“ Well, Happy, perhaps you wouldn’t bestrong enough. 
I think you are right, but you would have been such a 
help and c»mfort I hate to give up the idea.” 

“Doctor, I would if I could. I want to, but I know 
it is impoesible, and I don’t believe it is my duty to iry to 
do more than I can.” 

“That’s true. I wish you had some great stout 
woman’s body, Happy, with your coul in it.” 

“Ob, Doctor! don’t wish me any more body than I've 
got now; it is quite enough for my need. But wait a 
minute; don't you think Addy would make a good nurse? 
she is so tender and careful with little Happy, I do 
believe she would make a splendid care-taker in a sick- 
room.” 





ling. Beside, Happy, her right place is with her parents ; 
they are old and feeble,” 

“ Bat, Doctor, they won’t speak to her.” 

“Can’t you persuade them?” said the Doctor with a 
keen look. 

Happy caught at the ides. “Oh, if I could!” she said, 
under her breath, but the Doctor heard. 

“Try!” he said, as ke shut the outer door behind him ; 
and “Try!” sounded/a Happy’s ears all night. In the 
morning she was startled by a ring at the door, which she 
herself answered, for little Happy had been feverish with 
aco!d all night, and both the child and her mother were 
still sleeping. As the upper half of the door swung back,— 
for the house was an old one, and Miss Vinny, s2eing that 
this sort of door had its advantages, had never modernized 
it,—she saw before her a youngish man, with a bad face, 
vernished over now by a plausible smile, and forced 
expression of b'and inquiry. 

“Miss Dodd, I believe?” 

Happy assented, 

“ H’m—I—well, I feel ruther overcome by the necessi- 
tous circumstance of—ah—asking a stranger for such— 
ah—delicate information, I may say; but my name—ah— 
is Hubbell, ma’am; and I have some reason to expect 
that Miss Dodd can—will inform me as to the present 
retiding-place of my wife and child.” 

Happy’s heart stood still; here was the man Addy 
dreaded, at the very door of her houee of refuge! What 
could she, a little, weak woman, do to protect her? What 
should she say ? 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


————- 
ANGRY WORDS. 
BY EBEN E, REXFORD, 


Dick had a present. His brother had sent hima small 
bust of Abraham Lincoln, knowing how great D.ck’s 
admiration for him was. Nothing could have pleased 
him more. He made a bracket for it, and placed it over 
the organ, and thought it was certainly the fiaest thirg 
he had ever owned. 

His sister Helen had been away from home for two or 
three days, on a visit to a cousin. The first thing after 
she came home, Dick called her into the parlor to see his 
present. 

“Oh! isn’t it pretty?” cried she. “ It’s marble, isn’t it?” 
and reached out her hand to take it from the bracket.: 

“Don’t handle it!” cried Dick. “ F.nger-marks show 
on it, and you might drop it. You mustn’t touch it,” 

“Bat I want to see what it is made of,’ said Helen. 
“ T’ll be careful cf it.” 

“ You mustn’t touch it,” said Dick, again, pushing back 
her hand, which she had again put forward. 

“T will touch it, if | want to!” cried Helen, who had as 
much temper as Dick had, and one that was as quickly 
aroused. She sprang forward to eeiza the bust. As she 
d.d so, she hit a picture hanging near it, and jarred it from 
its nail. Dick eaw what the result would be, and mad; a 
desperate effurt to save his L'ncoln, but in vain, for the 
pcture struckx the bracket, and it fell to the floor witha 
crash, breaking the bust into a dczsn pieces. 

“You ugly thing!” cried Dick, pale with rage, and 
he seiz d her by the shoulder and shook her severely. 
“T might have known you'd break it; you're always 


d-stroying everything. Last week you left my book of 


birds out in the rain, and I found it afer you'd gone 
away, completely spoiled. And now you've broken this, 
and I wouldn’t have taken anything for it.” 

“T’'m glad of it!” cned Helen, struggling away from 
him. “ Youre the worst boy I ever saw. I hate you!” 

“No love lost, then,” answered Dick. ‘“ You can’t pos- 
sibly hate me more thanI do you. I'd be glad if you'd 
go away, and never come back.” 

“O children, what words to say to each other! ’' 
grandma said, in the doorway. “I don’t believe you 
think what they mean, or you never would let them cross 
your lips. C me here, both of you. 
true little story.” 


I want to tell you @| 


She sat down by the window, and made them sit down 


Brother John and I were quick tempered, and we often 

quarreled. We liked each other very much, but we had 

not learned to govern our tongues, and an ungoverned 

tongue often says sharp things which leave a sting behind 

them for a lifetime. Our grandfather wrote to John that 

if he would come and live with him a year, he would send 

him to school at the village academy. It was a good 

chance for him, and he was very much pleased at the 

prospect of going away from home. I was angry because 

I could not go too, and blamed John for it, although he 

had nothing whatever to do with the arrangements, grand- 

father having made them all himsef. For days before 

John went away we did not speak a pleasant word to each 

other. The morning he left us we had a terrible q1arrel, 
and my last words to him were, that I bated him, and 
hoped I never would see him again. I don’t remember 
jast what he answered, but it was something equally 
bitter, and in that angry mood we parted. I was ashamed 
of myself, when I came to think it all over, and two 
or three weeks after his departure I wrote him a letter, 
askirg him to forgive me for being so unreasonable, and 
telling him that i saw that I had been the one most to 
blame. Bat that letter was too late to do its mission, 
When it reached grand ather’s, my brother John was dead. 
He had been taken suddenly ill, and died before we coud 
be notified of his danger. During his sickness, he talked 
almost constantly of meand of our quarrel. ‘I said I hated 
her,’ he would keep saying over and over. ‘ Bat I didn’t 
mean it. I wou'd.’t have said it if I hada’t been angry. 
She said she hoped she’d never see me again. I don’t 
believe she meant that either. Don't you think she’d 
like to see me, grandma? Don’t you think she’d forgive 
me for being so cress, and saying such angry things?’ 
Grandmother told me that she couldn’t keep from crying 
to listen to him, he seemed to feel so deep a remoree for 
what had been said and done in the heat of passion. 
When she told me about it, I felt as if I had been a'most 
guilty of my brother's death. I msde up my mind to 
never let another harsh word cross my lips. I have tried 
to keep my resolution. Whenever a bitter thouzht has 
striven for utterance, 1 have thought of Brother John, 
and my sorrow for what was repented of when too late 
has kept down my anger. O children, think of it! If 
you were to part with such angry wcrds between you as [ 
heard this mcraing, and those were to be your last ones! 
Can you think cf that, and cf my angry words and the 
bitter frait they bore, and speak to each other again as 
you have just done?” 

Grandmother's eyes were fall of tears; so were Dick’s 
and Helen’s. 

“T was to blame,” said Dick. “If I'd asked her kindly 
not to touch it, she wouda’t have got angry, and it 
wou 'da’t have been broken.” 

‘“‘ J was to blame,” cried Helen. “I knew I oughtn’t to 
handle it, but I didit just to becontrary. I m going to save 
all my money and buy you another, Brother Dick” 

“No, you needa’t,” said Dick; ‘‘mayba I can mend it 
so it will look quite respectable, after all. Anyway we 
won't say such bai things to each other af er this, Helen, 
if we do get out cf temper, if we remember grandma’s 
story.” 

“T mean to think of that whenever I get angry,” said 
Helen softly. “I don’t suppose I know how grandma felt 
when she heard her brother was dead, and knew what he 
hed talked about in his sickness, but I can imegine it, and 
J don’t mean it shall ever happen so with yvu and me, 
Dick,” and Helen was really crying again. 


“There's a little poem I wish you would learn,” said 
grandma, stroking Hele1’s hair softly. “I read it two or 
three times, and I’ve never forgotten it since,” A d then 
she repeated two beautiful little verses of a poem of Mrs, 
Sangater’s: 


If I had known in the morning 
How wearily all the day 

The words unkind would trouble my mind 
That I said when you went away, 

I had been more cireful, darling, 
Nor given your need:ess pain, 

But we vex our own with look and tone 
We may never take back again. 





to stories. But grandmother's gentle voice had something 
irresistible in it, and they always obeyed her. 


John, And the circumstances connected with his death 
were so sad that they left a shadow on my whole life. 
has been the shadow of angry word:,—just such words as 





“T don’t want to trust any of my patients to her hand- 


near her, although very reluctantly. Both were too full 
of bitter angry thoughts to feel in the mood for listening | 


* When I was about as large as He'en, I lost my brother 
It | 
those I heard you saying to each other a minute ago. 


I never hear any one tell another that they hate him, angry words spoken. God grant you have no such bitter 
without wanting to tell them what I’m going to tell you. 


For though in the quiet evening 
We may feel the kiss of peace, 
Yet it well might be that never for me 
| The pain of the heart should cease. 
| How many go forth at morning 
Who never come home at night ! 
And hearts have broken for harsh words spoken, 
That sorrow can never set right. 
| “Learn them, children,” grardmother said, “and say 
them over every morning, ard | think there'll be fewer 


' memory of them to carry through life as I have!” 
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INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LUKE. 
[Third Quarter, 1878.] 
10, September 8.—The Good Samaritan.......c00.-----0000-- Lake 10: 30 37 


11, September 15.—Importunity in Prayer.......-..........- Luke 11: 513 


12. September 22. —Warning against Covetousness_----Luke 12 ; 13-23 
13, Beptember 29.—Review. 


LESSON 12, SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 22, 1878. 
Title: WARNING AGAINST COVETOUSNESS. 


GOLDEN TEXT: TAKE NEED, AND BEWARE OF COVETOUSNESS.— 
Luke 12: 15 


Lesson Topic: Living for One's Sef. 
1. Cowrtousnese Condemned v. 13-15. 


Outline : 2. Selfishness Punished. v 16-21. 
3. Spurituality Commended, v. 22, 23. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday September 16 Luke 12: 13-23 Living for one’s self. 
Tuesday, S:pt-mber 17 Jas 5 19 Covetousness condemned 

Wednesday S ptember 18: Acts 5 1 11, Covetovusness punished 
Thursday, September 19° Luke 18 18 30 Selfishness illustrated 
Friday S ptember 20 Matt 25 4146 Se'fishness punished. 

Saturday Sept+mber 21 Phil 2 116. Spiri uslity encouraged 
Sunday, September 22 Matt 6:19.34 Spirituality rewarded. 


LESSON TEXT. 
[Luke 12; 13- 23] 

13. And one of the company said unto him, Master, speak to 
my brother, that he divide the inheritance with me 

14 And he said unto him, Man, who made me a judgs ora 
divider over you? 

15. And he said unto them, Take heed, and beware of cove- 
tonrness: fur a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth. 

16. And he spake a parable unto them saying, The ground of 
a certain rich man brought forth p'entifully: 

17. And he thought within himself saying, What shall I do, 
because I have no room where to bestow my fruits? 

18 And he said, This will I do: I will pull down my barns, 
and build greater; and there will I bestow all my fruits and my 
gocds 

19. And I will say to my soul, Soul, thou hast much goods laid 
up for many years; take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry. 

20. Bat God said unto him, Zhou fool, this night thy soul shall 
be required of thee: then whose shall those things be, which thou 
hast provided ? 

21 So is he that layeth up treasure for himself, and is not rich 
toward God. 

22. And he said unto his disciples, Therefore I say unto you, 
Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat; neither for the 
body, what ye shail put on. 


23. The life is more than meat, and the body is more than 
raiment 





BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Luke 12: 13. Master.——With their mouth they shew 
much love, but their heart goeth after their covetousness, Ezek. 
33: 31——An evil man out of the evil treasure of his heart 
bringeth forth that which is evil: for of the abundance of the 
heart his mouth speaketh. Luke 6: 45-——Perverse disputings 
of men of corrupt minds, and destitute of the truth, supposing 
that gain is godliness: from such withdraw thyself. 1 Tim 6: 5, 

v.14. Who made mea judge ?——And he said, Who 
made thee a prince and a judge over us? intendest thou to kill me 
as thou killedst the Egyptian? Ex. 2: 14,———When Jesus there- 
fore perceived that they would come and take him by force, to 
make him a king he departed again intoa mountain himself alone. 
John 6: 15.——He said unto her, Woman, where are those thine 
accusers ? hath no man condemned thee? She said, Noman, Lord 
And Jesus said unto her Neither do I condemn thee: go, and sin 
no more. John 8: 10, 11. Jesus answered, My kingdom is not 
of this world: if my kingdom were of this world, then would my 
subjects fight, that I should not be delivered tothe Jews: but now 
is my kingdom not from hence. John 18: 36. 


v.15. Beware of covetousness.—When I saw among 
the spoils a goodiy Babylonish garment, and two hundred shekels 
of silver, and a wedge of gold of fifty shekels weight, then I 
coveted them, and took them; and, behold, they are hid in the 
earth in the midst of my tent. Josh. 7: 21——For the wicked 
boasteth of his heart's desire, and blesseth the covetous, whom the 
Lord abborreth. Psa.10 3——He that hateth covetousness shall 
prolong Ais days. Prov. 28: 16.——They covet fislds, and take 
them by violence; and houses, and take them away: so they 
oppress a man and his house, even a man and his heritage. Micah 
2: 2——Woe to bim that coveteth an evil covetousness t> his 
house, that he may ret his nest on high, that he may be delivered 
from the power of evil. Hab. 2: 9——But now I have written 
unto you not to keep company, if any man that is called a brother 
be a fornicator, or covetous. 1 Cor. 5: 11 
covetous . . 








Nor thieves, nor 
. shall inherit the kirgdom of God. 1 Cor 6: 10 
——Let your conversation be without covetousness; and be con- 
tent with such things, as ye have: for be hath said, I will never 
leave thee, nor forsake thee. 


A man’s life consisteth, eic.——A little that a righteous 


man hath is better than the riebes of many wicked. Psa, 37: 16. 
——Better is little with the fear of the Lord, than great treasure 
and trouble therewith. Prov. 15-16. Is not the life more than 
meat, and the body than raiment? Matt 6: 25—-—We bronght 
nothing into this world, and it is certain we can carry nothing out. 
1 Tim. 6: 7. 


V.16. Brought forth plentifally. Then Isaac sowed 
in that land, and recived in the same year an hundredfold; and 
the Lord blessed him. Gen. 26: 12 The tabernacles of rob- 
bers prosper, and they that provoke God are secure; into whose 
hand God bringsth abundantly. Job 12: 6——I was envious at 
the foolish, when I saw the prosperity of the wicked. Psa. 73: 3. 
He maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and onthe unjust. Matt. 5: 45. 














v.17. Ihave no room.——Give a portion to seven, and 
also to eight; for thou knowest not what evil shall be upon the 
earth. Eccl.11: 2 Js it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, 
and that thou briog the poor that are cast out to thy house? Isa. 
58: 7. Give to him thatasketh thee, and from him that would 
borrow of thee turn not thou away. Matt. 5: 42 Distribu- 
ting to the necessity of s.ints, given to hospitality. Rom 12 13 
——We ought to lay down our lives for the brethren. 1 John 
3: 16. 

v.18, This will I do. 











This wisdom descendeth not 





f om sbove, bat ts earthly, sensual, devilish. Jas. 3: 15——For 
toa: ye ought to say, If the Lord will, we shall live, and do this, 
orthat Jas 4: 15. 


V.19. Soul, thou hast much goods,——Brware lest 
thou forget the Lord, which brougut thee torch out of the Jand of 
Egypt, from the land of bondage Deut. 6: 12. They that 
trust in their wealth, and boast themssives in the multitude of 
their riches; none of them can by any means redeem his brother, 
nor give to Goda ransom fur him P:a 49 6, 7.——TIf riches 
increase, set not your heart upon them Psa. 62: 10 ——The rich 
man’s wealth is his strong city, and as a high wall in his own con- 
cit. Prov. 18: 11——W<e unto them that join house to house 
that lay field to field, till there be no place, that they may be 
placed alone in the midst of the earth. Isa 5. 8 Charge them 
that are rich in this wor!d, that they be not high minded, nor trust 
in uncertain riches, but in the living God. 1 Tim 6: 17.——Go 
to now, ye rich men, weep and howl for the miseries that shall 
come upon you Jas. 5: 1. 

For many days.—--Man (that is born of a woman is of few 
days, and fall of trouble Jub 14 1——-Boast not thyself of 
to-morrow, for thou knowest not what a day may bring forth. 
Prov. 27: 1.--—Go to now ye,that say, To-day or to-morrow we 
will go into such a city, and continue there a year, and bay and 
sell, and get gain: whereas ye know not what shal/ be on the mor- 
row. Jas, 4: 13,14. 

Take th ne ease, Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth; 
and let thy heart cheer thee in the days of thine youth, and walk 
in the ways of thine heart, and in the sight of thine eyes: but 
know thou, that for all these things God will bring thee into judg- 
ment. Eccl. 11: 9 Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
shall die. Isa 22: 13 If after the manner of men I have 
fought with beasts at Ephesus, what advantageth it me, if the dead 
rise not? let us eat and drink; for tomorrow we die. 1 Cor. 
15: 82. Whose end ts destruction, whose God is their bally. 
Phil. 3: 19.——Ye have lived in pleasure on the earth, and been 
wanton, Jas 5: 5, 




















v.20. God said ... Thon foo!.—How are they 
brought into desolation, as in a moment! they are utterly con- 
sumed with terrors. Psa, 73: 19-——They were not estranged 
from their lust: but while their meat was yet in their mouths, the 
wrath of God came upon them, and slew the fattestcf them. Psa 
78: 30, 31. For while they be folded together as thorns, and 
while they are dranken as drunkards, they shall be devoured as 
stubble fally dry. Nahum 1: 10 For when they shall say, 
Peace and safety; then sudden destraction cometh upon them. 
1 Thess 5: 8. 

Then whose. Though he heap up silver as the dust, and 
prepare raiment as the clay ; he may prepare it, but the just shall 
put t¢ on, and the innocent shall divide the silver. Job. 27: 16,17. 
—Surely every man walketh ina vain shew: surely they are 
disquieted in vain: he heapeth up riches, and knoweth not who 
shail gather them. Psa 39: 6.——Riches profit not in the day of 
wrath. Prov. 11: 4.——As the partridge sitteth on eggs and 
hatcheth them not; so he that getteth riches, and not by right, 
shall leave them in the midst of his days, and at his end shall be a 
fool. Jer. 17: 11. 


¥.21. Rich toward God.-——If therefore ye have not 
been faithful in the unrighteous mammon, who will commit to 
your trust the true riches? Luke 16: 11——As poor yet making 
many Tich; as having nothing, and yet possessing all. 2 Cor 
6: 10 Hath not God chosen the poor of this world rica in 
faith, and heirs of the kingdom which he hath promised to them 
that love him? Jas 2: 5. 

v.22. Take no thought. Take no thought for your 
life, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink, nor yet for your 
body, what ye shall puton Matt 6: 25 
1 Cor. 7: 32. 




















But I would have 
Be careful for nu.hing 





you without careluloess 
Pail. 4 6. 


” 


LESSON FRAMEWORK. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE A, PELTZ, 

After the lesson on prayer considered last week, Jesus con- 
tinued his work in Judea. Some bharmonists locate various 
other events just here, but there seems to be no sufficient 
reason for departing from the order followed by Luke in this 





connection. He gives as intervening between this and the 


previous lesson the healing of a dumb demoniac and its con- 
seqrent diseourss (Luke 11: 14 36); and bis dining with a 
Pharisee, and the utterances whch followed (Luke 11 : 37- 
64) Luke then gives a series of discourses, recorded in 
| chapter 12: 159, in which is the narrative forming the 
lesson now in hand 
Tae healing of the demoniac is by many placed as parallel 
with Matt. 12: 22-45; Mark 3:1930 - Greswell, Ellicott, 
and other good jadges, locate it, however, in accord+ncs with 
Luke's order, supposing it to be a d-fferent event from the 
others, while quite similar in form. The narrative of the 
dining with a Pharisee is closely joined to the healing of the 
demoniac by the words, “ And as be spake” (Luke 11: 37). 
Whatever decision as to location is made concerning the one 
must hold for the other also. The series of discourses, also, 
whence the lesson now under consideration is taken, is by 
Robingon and some others linked with the foregoing events 
because of the words, ‘In the mean time” (Luke 12: 1). 
The precise location of the !e-son is, however, of n> great 
moment, as its character is entirely didactic. With various 
parts of the discourses record:d in Luke 12, there are many 
parallels, but with the lesson there is none. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY A, 0, KENDRICK; D.D., LL.D. 


PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 

(13 ) Anda certain one frm the mul ituds said un‘o him, 
Teacher, bid my brother dicile with me our inheritance. 
(14) And he said uato him, Msn. who cons'i‘uted me a judge 
or a divider over you? (15) And he said unto them, Liok 
to it, and beware of c»vetousnes:, because not in one’s 
having abundance doth his li’e spring f-om his possessions. 
(16) Aad he spoke a parable unto them, saying, Tae fisldof a 
certain rich man produc d abundantly. (17) And he reasoned 
yn himself, eaying, What sha'l I do, because I have no place 
where I may collect my harvests? (18) And hesaid, I will 
do this: I wiil pull down my granaries, and will build 
larger ones, and I will collect there a!l my products and my 
goods; (19) and I willeay to my soul, Soul, thou hast many 
goods laid in store for many years: rest, eat, drink, be 
merry. (20) Bat God said to him, Fool, on this night they 
demand from thee thy soul; and whose shall be the things 
which thou hast prepared? (21.) So is he who amasseth 
traasure for himself, and is not rich toward God. (22) And 
he eaid to his disciples, For this reason, I say unto you, Be 
not anxious for your life, what ye may eat; nor for your 
body, with what ye may be clothed. (23) Tne life is more 
than its nourishment, and the body than its clothing. 

NOTES. 

The pa*sage contains a most impressive lesson on avarice, 
and, in general, on the folly of placing undue reliance on 
worldly possessions, It reminds us how, in the very instant 
of supposed complete preparation for worldly erj yments, 
we may be etripped of the whole of them. It matters not 
which way: if riches do not leave us, we must leave them. 
The reparation is certain, and may be sudden and speedy. 
Verse 13.—A certain one from the multitude. Clearly, 
therefore, not one of Jesus’ disciples, who would have 
known him better than this request implies, but a Jew, who 
knew, in a general way, of his great deeds, and the reverence 
in which he was held, and therefore fancied that he could 
precure this service from him.—To divide. Of the specific 
circumstances of the case, we can have no more than con- 
jecture. Whether a later-born brother envies to the firat- 
born the double portion which by law belonged to him, or 
whether the possessor has taken some unjust advantsgs of 
the other, we do not know; nor does the Lord stop to 
inquire. In the one case, the covetousness was in him who 
made the request; in the other, it was in him who had con- 
trived to monopolizs an inberitance which shcu d have been 
divided between the two. There was clearly covetousness 
ani a spirit of overresching somewhere, and the rebuke is 
equally pertinent and forcible, against whichever directed. 
—The inheritance: that is, which hes been left us. It may 
be rendered, “our inheritance,” which he, however, has 
usurped or monopoliz:d. 

Verse 14—Man. The fcrm of address; though not quite 
so abrupt and harsh in the Greek as in the English, yet 
carries with it a tone of disapproval and rebuke — Who con- 
stituted. Our Lord, as divine, had sovereign power in every 
case; but as men his sphere cf action was limited, and he 
had no call to interfere with the functions of the civil gov- 
ernment and human tribunals. As divine, he could forgive 
the ein of the woman taken im adultery (John 8: 3); but as 
man. he had no authority over her legal sentence. So he 
had nothing to do with the tribute-raying obligations 
of the Jews to the Roman government—A judge. The 
generic term; a divider, for this specifi: case. 

Verse 15—To them: that 18, to the maultitude—S:e 
Equivalent to, Look to st, Take heed One of theee parties—it 
matters not which—had betrayed a spirit of covetousness, or 
perfcrmed an act cf overreaching, and cur Saviour seized 
on the special case as an occasion for r buking the widespread 
and almost universal sin —All covetousness; that is, every 





form or kind of covetousness, or overreaching: literally, 
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grasping after more; and it may apply to lust for power, as 
well as to greed of gain —here, however, to the latter.— 
Because not. The construction is somewhat difficult: as 
literally as possible,“ Not in there being abundance to any 
one, is bis life from his possessions.” The thought clearly is. 
“ Atuadance does not so belong to any one that his life 
springs from or consists in his possessions. Toe common 
Eogiish version expresses very well the meaning. No 
matter what our abundanes, says the Lord, our life and 
happiness—our real life—does not lie in our earthly posses- 
sions. By logical inference, therefore, no lack of true life 
can spring from deficiency of wealth. Our real life is inde- 
pendent alike of riches and of poverty. 


Verses 16, 17—He cites in illustration (parable) the 
supposed case of a rich man whoee land or farm (in ordinary 
Greek the word means region or territory) produced him an 
ample harvest.—Reasoned: reflected on, thought over the 
matter.—In himself; not necessarily giving utterance to his 
reflections.— What shall Ido? He is brought into straits by 
his abundance.—TI have not where. ‘ Asif,” says Grotius 
“there were n> needy ones about him in feeding whom his 
superabundant harvests could be expended.” The first trait 
exh bited is that of eeifishness; he thinks not of the good of 
others. If he had, his ‘‘ mammon of unrighteousness” would 
have gained him friends (Luke 16:9), and would have become 
rich toward God (v. 21)—My Aarvests: English version, 
fruits. But the word means (as did“ fruits” with our trans- 
lators) any prodacts of husbindry, whether “ fruits,” in the 
narrower sense, or grain, harvests, or whatever products of 
the field. 

Verse 18 —I will do this. The matter had required serious 
deliberation, and he has at leng h solved the problem. The 
reader will observe the vivacity and picturesqueness of the 
entire representation. lastead of merely telling us what the 
rich man did, and why he did it, he opens to us the chambere 
of bis soul, and lets us see its living processes. ‘“ Toe cham 
ber of imagery” furnishes s.riking as well as instructive 
objects of sarvey— Pull down: demolish, destroy. The 
abundance of his harvests is vividly depicted in the fact that 
he is both obliged, and can afford to pull down, for their 
rec -ption, his previous storehouses. He is evidently loxuri 
ating in plenty.— My products: all the things which have 
been produced to me, all the various producis of bis farm; 
it might easily inclade cattle, sheep, etc., though here, per 
haps, the prodactions of the soil are chiefly thought of — 
Goods is a mcre general term, and may include all the vari 
ous forms of his possessions. 

Verse 19 —J will: soy a mcst vivid and picturesque mode of 
representirg the complete self-satisfaction of our idolater of 
wealth and of earth'y good.— Ts my soul. Not quite equiva 
leat to “to myself :" nor here exactly identical with “ life,” 
nor, on the other hand, with our Eaglish word “soul.” It 
is 1a her the soul as the principle of animal life, and thus the 
seat of the lower propensities and enjoyments. Often it 
our word “ soul,’ in its fullest sense, as “soul and body ;” 
but very often only the vital principle, animal life, though 
by rhetorical contrast the word, even then, may include cur 
highest spiritual li’e, the life of the soul. Tous‘ He that 
findeth his life (his temporal, earthly life) shall lose it (that 
is, his real, spiritual, eternal life)--Many goods; many good 
things, gocd things in abuaodance.—Many years. He counts 
on @ long life, a sort of earthly immortality — Rest, eat, drink, 
be merry, or delight thyself. Aspirited asyndeton (omission of 
the cy: janction), by which great vigor and vivacity are given 
to the expression. See Luke 17:27: They were eating, 
were drinking, were marrying, were being married: ” com- 
pare with this the tamer form, Matt. 24 38 —Rest thy:ely; 
cease from all labor and fatigue: est, drink: gratily the 
seneual appetites: delight thysel/, be merry, as the result and 
crown of ail the preceding. 

Verse 20—But Gd said unto him. Mark, again, the 
dramatic form of the reprerentation. The Lord has set 
before us the r:ch man communing with himself, and declar- 
ing his purpoees. Now God appears, interrupting and 
arresting this career of self-complacent exultation by the 
declaration of that which is to befall him. It is far more 
dramatic and picturesque than would be a mere narration of 
what the rich man had thought and purposed, and then of 
God's sudden interposition in ending by death alike his 
expectations and his enjoyment. The introduction of God 
as, 80 to speak, one of the dramatis persone, responding 
directly to the language of the rich man, and cutting short 
his self-complacent soliloquy, is exceedingly striking, 
and makes the whole ecene vastly more impressive. If 
it were not almost irreverent to say it, our Lord shows him- 
self a consummate master of the parabolic form of instruc 
tion. His parables may be studied, not only as pregnant 
with heavenly trath, but as models of parabolic teaching — 
Fool; that is, senseless, void of in’elligence, as thus utterly 
miscalculating the nature alike of human life and of earthly 
riches.— Oa this night : with emphasis, as against the “ many 
years” of his anticipated erjoyment.—TZhy soul: thy hfe, 
With all its capacities of pleasure.— Zhey demand. Probably 
the indefinite plural equivalent to “is demanded;” and the 
“they ’’ is put really in place of “God.” Some suppose that 








the “they” stands for robbers, burglars, midnight a-eassins, 
who may be even now ready to rob bim of his life while he 
is g'oating over his treasures in fancied security. Others 
suppore that possibly cflicers of the law are intended, who 
are jast about to avenge by his death some supposed infrac- 
tion of the law committed in his process of accumulation. 
But nothing in the narrative points to this: he apparently 
has nothing to fear from earthly ministers of justice, and 
verse 21 negatives the former supposition. He has not laid 
up treasures for God, and God comes in to demand the life 
which he was surrendering to luxurious selfishness — 
Demand implies a right to make the requisition, He does not 
simply “ask,” he demands, The use of the plural here is 
rhetorically effective. It has an indefiaite vagueness which 
might awe the worldly sensualist, who believed in nothing 
that he did not see. “They,” the unssen and mysterious 
powers of whom you know and think nothing, this night 
demand possession of you—-Hust prepared ; for thyself, for 
thine own erjoyment.— Whose shall it be? Implying the 
utter fatility of accumulating earthly gocd for ourselves. 
We must leave our possessions, and they go to another, we 
know not who. The question isa strong affirmation that 
we know not whose they shall be, and that, at all events, 
they shall not be ours. 

Verse 21.—So: thus, in the way and with the destiny 
which I have now portrayed.— Lys up treasure for himself; 
for his own personal enjoyment, without regard to the 
claims of God or the needs of men. The same character is 
portrayed in the rich man of chapter 16: 19 etseg.— Rich 
toward or for God, by holding himself as God's steward 
(Matt. 25: 14 et seq), to employ his wealth for the good of 
Gods creatures. Sach an one lays up treasure in heaven 
(Matt. 6: 19,20); he has friends who will receive him into 
everlasting tabernacles (Luke 16:9) Meyer interprets the 
words “is rich toward God” here differently. He denies 
that they refer to the use of earthly riches, but makes them 
refer directly to the graces of faith and love, in which the 
good man is rich toward God. Perhaps he is right. 

Verse 22 —And he said. The followirg is found in Matt. 
6. 25-33. in the diecourse on the mount; it may very possi- 
bly have occurred more than once in the varied teachings of 
our Lird. It may easily have formed part of one continued 
discourse, and also been elsewhere introduced, where, as here, 
it was especially appropriate —Fur this reason: on account 
of the weighty considerations suggested in the preceding 
parable -—Be not anzicws.+ Oar English version, “ take no 
thought,” is quite too strong. “Take not thcught, that is, 
“be not over thcughtful,” substantially expresses the idea, 
It forbids not provident care, but anxious thought and solici- 
tnde— Your life: the same word as is above rendered 
‘‘goul,” denoting the animal life with all susceptibilities of 
animal enjxyment The “lifes” is properly sustained by nour- 
tshment cr food. The bcdy as body as distinct from the life, 
as the outward and material expression of the life, demands 
clothing. 

Verse 23.— The life is more than its nourishment, or food. 
Tne thought is: The d:fe is the primary or principal thing to 
which food or nourishment is purely subservient. The life, 
therefore, is the greater~ the food is the less. He, then, who 
cares for, and gives, the greater, will not neglect or withhold 
the lees. He who has made and cares for the life will 
surely provide the tu'tenance which ministers to it. And 
he who has so wondrously formed and endowed the body 
will not be ind fferent to its necessary clothirg. The lan- 
guage warns us against distrusting the all-comprehending 
care and providerce of our heavenly Father, in which dis- 
trust avarice, in all its numberless forms, has its origin. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 

One .. . said unto him, Master, speak to my brother, that 
he divide the inheritance with me (v.13). Almost any one is 
ready tocall Jesus Master, when be thinks he can make 
something by it. The beggar at the minister's door will 
promise to come to that minister's church next Sanday, if he 
cannot tell of being there at some former time. A lad is 
inclined to join Sunday-school when he finds that that is the 
surest way of getting a place as “cash boy” in some great 
sales establishment. Many a man has united with a particu- 
lar church to better his prospec's of winning a wife from its 
membership. Christian professions are often pleaded as » 
reason why anote should be disccunted, or money other- 
wise loaned. Ard there is no time when the most irre- 
ligious men are keener to see the duty of a Christian 
course—in other men—than when they want a Christian to 
be generous, cr forbearing, or patient, or forgiving for their 
benefit. For a great deal less than all the kirgdoms of the 
world, and the giory of them, most men would fall down and 
worship—just for the time—either Satan or Jesus. Bat 
saying “ Master” to Jesus doesn’t make a man a disciple of 
Jesus. 

A mam'’s life consis’eth not in the abundance of the things 
which he pos:esseth (v.15). Well, then, in what does it con- 


sist? Many of us a-e willing to admit that it doesn’t con- 


power, or of learning, or of successful efor:, or of f \ends, or 
of the love and gratitude of those about us—an abundance 
of something of this sort, of possessions of one kind or 
another, does seem to be worth living for. Must we concede 
that we are all wrong in this? W4ll no possessions, of even 
the purest and most precious quality, be to us life, or as 
valuable as life? If not, then it must be what we are, rather 
than what we have, that is our life, tha’ is worth living for, 
that is worth dying for; that shall live, and that cannot die, 
What shall I do, because I have no room where to bestow my 
fruits? (v.17.) An increase of goods brings an increase of 
care, and commonly an increase of worry. Larger harvests 
call for larger granaries. Heavirr hauls of fish demand 
stronger nets. Growing capital necessitates a search for 
other investments. The man who is rolling up wealth all 
the time cannot be a man of leisure, rarely is he a man who 
has ease and comfort in life. Many a man could rest better 
both day and night, if he were not making money so fast, 
and having its accumulations to look after. And it is the 
same with reputation and influence as with money. The 
need of care for them grows with their increase. If we are 
gainers in any line of accumulation, the duty is on us to 
make provision for the safe-keeping and wise use of all that 
is added to our stock. If we make no such gains, we are, at 
all even's, free from the care and worry of their oversight. 

Soul, thow hast much goods liid up for many years; ... 
eat, drink, and be merry (v. 19). The poorest objsct of money 
using is self-indulgence. The man who deliberately purposes 
to so use his money, for the present and for the future, as to 
get the largest amouat of self gratification out of it, is by 
that very purpose proved a se'fiih man. It matters not 
whether his decision is to spend his money for food and 
drink—for expensive dinners and costly wines; for an ele- 
gant household establishment and a showy turn-out—-rich 
furniture, rare books, and pictarrs and statuary, and fast 
horses; or even for display in the line of contribu'ions to 
fashionable charities; if his aim is only to gra‘ify h:mielf 
and to feel good over it, his actions are thoroughly and 
unmistakably se fish. Certain forms of se’ fishness are, it is 
true, mre attractive than others to ou'silera; bat that does 
not change their nature,nor make the man who iada lges 
them more acceptable in the sight of Goi. Whoever has 
money aid wants to use it aright must always a:k the quse- 
tion, Where ought this money to go? not, How can I use this 
money so as to get most personal comfort out of it? “ This 
is an hard asying; who can hear it?” 

Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required of thee 
(v- 20). Any man is a fool who is not ready to die to-night ; 
and any fool may die to-night. A man ought to have his 
busiress affairs always in such shape that he could leavethem 
to-night; soit shoald be with his private papers and with 
all his fami'y and personal interests. He ought ever to live, 
and act, and p'an in view of the possibility of dying before 
ano‘her day is here, so that if he is called to die he will have 
nothing to do but to die. N»> day's work is done if it has not 
includ d all needful preparation for possible death at its 
close; and such preparation includes s»mething more than 
having bu:iness and personal sffsirs in good shape for leay- 
ing. It covers living as the child of God, and the disciple of 
Jeans. Are you ready to die to-night? If not, God calls 
such a one a3 you——“‘a fool.” 

Take no thought [no worrying anxiety) for your life, what 
ye shell ert; nether for the body, what ye shall put 
on (vy. 22). This is not like the advice of labor agita- 
tors, or of leaders in bread-riots. Nor is it advice 
which is followed by epicures and fps in fashionable life. 
A large ehare cf all the anxious worrying in this world is 
over bread for hungry mouths, and choice dishes for pam- 
pered appetites; or over clothing for the poorly clad, or 
dresses for purposes of display. Jesus says that all this is 
wrong. He would have us put ourselves in his service. and 
trust him to supply us with the means of needful and fi ting 
food and clothing This tru:tfulness he makes a test of 
discipleship. If we are tru'y the followers of Jesus, we 
shall have no fear of starving, yet-be readier to starve than 
to swerve from the path of duty; no fear of lacking suitable 
clothing, yet more desircusof the covering and adorning 
of our souls than our bodies. Who can say tbat he or she 
is past all worry about food or dress? 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


Jesus spoke many words of love. Hetaugt by word and 
example how to love others and how to serve God, and some 
of his words were lessons of warning. When Jesus says, 
“take heed,” “ beware,” we need to understand and take 
the warning. R view and question on former lessons how 
to love God, how to love our. neighbor, and how to pray. 
Explain name of lesson; then give the narrative as an 
introduction to the parable. S» many people had come to 
listen to Jesus that they trod upon each other in the close 
crowd; so many people that they ccu d not be counted; and 
yet Jesus knew them every one, and the very words to say 
to answer their thoughts. While he was talking, there was 





sist in great piles of money ; bat an abundance of honors, or of 


one man who had not been listening, but was thinking of 
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his own affaire. Do you suppose there are any such people 
now who sit in church, but do not hear what the minister 
says because their thoughts are so fu!l of something else? Are 
any little children ever so in the class? This man spoke 
right out and said, “ Master, speak to my brother, and make 
him divide with me.” 

Instead of listening and thinking about what Jesus was 
teaching, he had been thinking of the property his father had 
left, but his elder brother was not willing to divide. 

Jesus did not pretend to settle money matters or earthly 
business, Do you remember the question he asked when he 
was a boy in the temple? It was when this man asked him 
to help him to get his property that he gave our golden text. 
Have it repeated; put on the board 


Beware! 


Of what are we to beware? Ask the meaning of cove- 
tonsness ; if not understood from your former explanation, 
repeat, and have the tenth commandment repeated. To covet 
is to desire what is not your own. Covetous people are those 
who never think they have enough, who want more and 
more; but Jesus said, “ A man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he posseeseth.”’ 

To show the meaning of what he said, he told this parable 
about a rich man. He was not rich because he had cheated 
his neighbor in trade, or robbed some poor widow; he was a 
farmer, and was so rich from his own farm, for “ his ground 
brought forth plentifully.” Perhaps he only raised grain and 
his fields yield:d great harvests, but very hke'y he had a 
vineyard too, and his vines and olives and figs had much 
fruit. Atthe harvest-time his barns and store-houses were 
full, and yet this is what he said. Let the children read 
repeating afer you each clauze of the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth versas. 

Who sent him all that plenty? Whose dew and sunshine 
warmed and watered the ground which brought forth so 
much? Does he seem to give any thanks for that? If he 
had filled all his barns and store-houses, was not that as much 
as he needed for himself? Do you know of anything he 
could have done with the rest? Do you think there were 
any people too old or sick to work, any poor widows or 
fatherlers children, in that country? It was the law to leave 
a few stalks of grain in the corners, and a little fruit on the 
vines and trees, that the stranger and the poor might go and 
glean; could he not in his plenty have left more than the 
corners and the edges of his broad field? Suppose he had set 
a time, and invited all who were in need to come to his fields 
and gather what they liked for themselves out of that which 
he could not store or use. Would not that have been a 
merry harvesting? and would it not have filled his thoughts 
with joy to know he had made glad so many homes of the 
poor? Not one word of that kind. Hejonly talked to him- 
self, he thought nobody heard him, He said J six times, and 
my five times. It was | have, I do, and I will, and my barns, 
my fruits, my goods, my soul. What did he plan to do? How 
long did he think his goods would last for himself and his 
ease, and to make him merry? He had so much, he believed 
to-morrow was his own. Could his soul feed on fruits and 
goods? He had lived to get the most he could from his farm 
and fields, and thought cf nothing else. 

When he was talking to himself, as he thought, an eye 
looked into his soul and an ear heard his thoughts. To 
make this more real and show the contrasts as you talk, put 
the words in italics, on the board, in two lists, the man’s 
words and the answers. 

. He thought he had made wise plins; but God said, Thou 
fool. 

He eaid, my soul; but God, the owner, said, thy soul, 

He said, many years; but God said, this night required. 

The man had asked the question: “ What shall I do, 
because I have no room to bestow my goods?" God asked 
a question, “ Whose shall those things be?" 

Had the man thought of death? Was all that he had pro- 
vided for his soul or his body? When death came, could 
they do his body any good except to buy a place to bury 
him, beyond his fields? could they help his soul then, if he 
had never used them to please or obey God, and only laid 
up treasure for himself? Was his soul poor when it was 
called away that very night? 

Not one kind word for others, not one gift to the poor, no 
bread for the hungry, no sheaf for the widow, no fruit for 
the sick, no welcome for the stranger, no jy for the sorrow- 
fal; only plans to make his own soul merry, and hoard for 
himself all he could get. 

Who had oil, and wine, and money, and his own beast to 
ride, and used them all for a suffering one? Who had alcostly 
box of precious oin ment, and used it all for one whom she 
loved? Such deeds as those come from hearts that are rich 
towards God, whether done by a generous king, who gives 
blessing: to his people, or a poor widow who shares her last 
cake with a hungry traveler. D» you not think the great 
I's and the my's in the rich man’s talk seemed very small 
and withered away in the sight of Oae who went about doing 
good, and then gave his life for the world? Who was that? 

Jesus told this story to teach the crowd to beware of cove- 
tousness; and then he turned to his disciples, and taught 





them still more, to make them sure that they need not strive 
to lay up treasures on earth, because his Father so loved and 
would care for them. Rad verses 22,23. Explain that 
this does not teach to be lazy or careless, but never to 
worry, or have such fretful care as to forget that to live 
aright is more important than food or clothing. Tell how 
Jeeus talked of the ravens,—a hungry bird, less kind to their 
young than others, and soon push them from the nest, and 
we are told that God gives them food when they cry. 

Perhaps it will not be possible to fiad, in September, a 
lily to take to the class ; but you can tell of them, or show a 
picture of lilies, which were beautifal in the fields of Pales- 
tine, as some crimson and purple are now in the Alleghany 
forests. Tell what Jesus said of the lilies, aud how gently 
and kindly he taught that our heavenly Father knows all we 
need ; and if he so tenderly cares for birds and flowers, eurely 
he will provide for his children. 
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WHAT SHALL I DO? 
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ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H, HALL, 


No one who has had much experience in the buziness 
world, especially if it be the legal portion of it, will be at all 
surprised to find that there was a person among Jesus’ 
hearers who had a privates grief concerning private property 
to lay before him; especially in the matter of disputed 
inheritance. It is so common for a litigant to feel wronged. 
and to feel unsatisfied with a human jadge, that it is not at 
all surprising that an appeal was made to one of God's 
prophets, whether thought to bse the Messiah or not, either 
to persuade the suppored wrong-doer, or to d:clare the 
judgment of God in thecase. But in the East, matters of 
the sort are aggravated by bad government. A money- 
lender, in case of sore need of a starving village, whether 
extortionate'y or not, gets the title to the land of the entire 
village. As soon as the villagers get strong enough, by 
reason of a time cf plenty, to bribe the cflicials, the payment 
of interest, rent, and all other claims, is withheld; anda 
litigation commences before the Turkish authorities, with 
abundance of appeals, remands, and all the dilatory 
machinery of the Tarkish courts, until the one side or the 
other exhausts its bribing power. Nor is an apparent decree 
any final settlement of the matter. An appeal may have 
been prosecuted, even up to the Sultan at Constantinople ; 
but the officials find endless pretexts for its non-execution. 
The most common pretext is their failure to understand the 
decree, or to find some pretended new state of facts, and 
refer the matter anew to the power above. Then, if the 
subjects are of any other religion than the Muslim, ecclesias- 
tical influence complicates matters. Of course each official 
has his share of the plunder, or else gains some subsidiary 
advantage. 

In the matter of inheritance, moreover, it seems not by 
any means a rare occurrence for one member of a family to 
take advantage of the absence of the right heir, and build 
upon or otherwise improve the property, then use it gener- 
ally as his own, and, in case the heir comes back, employ 
the property now in his poseeasion to fight him. Bat herein 
the O-cient is not peculiar: it only offers greater facilities 
for that practice, with other kinds of fraud and rascality, by 
reason of the bad government. ‘Taen again, the tone of 
morale is lower. Wealth is respected in the Kast, without 
referencs to the means of its acquirement, far more than in 
the West. A man who has acquired a fortune in one of the 
outrageously wicked ways above hinted at, is not usually 
less esteemed (in appearance, at least) than one who has 
honestly acquired wealth. To cheat is considered perfectly 





fair in trade. It is a good recommendation of a business 
man that he is a great liar; though that statement needs 
some softening. To say that a given Armenian or Greek is 
the most ekillful liar in his country, is complimentary, and 
only rather more emphatic than it isin England to calla 
man a “ Yorkshireman,” or in America, a “shrewd Yankee.” 

In one of the towns at the eastern end of the Mediterra- 
nean, it was and is the common talk, that.a certain man had 
acquired a large property by false personation of an heir to 
a decedent to whom the former was in no way related; yet 
even educated and pious foreigners, who repeated this story, 
had no scruples about visiting and receiving socially that 
rich man. The excuse was that if one wants power, he must 
aesociate with the rich and powerful. 

Covetonsness, however, is the ruling sin of the East. Jesus, 
no doubt, hated covetousness sufliciently to fill the requisi- 
tion for one of Moses’ judges; but it is hard to imagine how 
our reverence for his earthly position could be so undimmed 
and perfect, had he appeared in the charaster of a judge or 
a divider. 

In more than one sense is it true in the East that a man’s 
life consists not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth. While money—stolen money as well as honest 
money—is a power in the Hast, a man who is at all promi- 
nent for riches is thereby often only a more attractive otjsct 
for the greed of the pasha or his lower cflicials. No one is, 
in general, safe who makes any display of his wealth. And 
the pasha, after a prosperous rule in the provinces, is fre- 
quently summoned to Constantinople to a.count, sometimes 
under some pretended charge of crims or wrong doing; and 
then he has to diegorge. In a city like Beirt:, which is 
much like an occidental city in many respects, the rich 
community were really strong enough to resist some of the 
calls made on them for money during the late war; but 
such a case is rare, and in the interior impossible. Yet not 
three years ago, the military governor of Bsirit was sum- 
moned to Constantinople; and when he came back, he lived 
in a much smaller house, and in a much less showy style, 
than theretofore. Still later he made large donations to the 
morques, and then went to the war in haste. 

Sometimes a man, official or otherwise, “has a cup of 
coffee given him,” as their polite phrase is for being poisoned. 

“Pall down my barns and build greater,” is hardly to be 
understood by a mere reference to American barns. In the 
firat place, the storehouses above ground are generally built 
of stone (or sun-dried brick where rain is not too abundant) ; 
and in the next place, the expression includes the under- 
ground storehou‘es, the be’ers. This word includes both the 
cisterns and the dry receptacles for grain. One of the purposes 
subserved by their being under ground, is their better con- 
cealment from thieves, cruel creditors, or tax-gatherers. 
Otherwise, the grain, properly cared for, will keep good for 
years in one of those receptacles. And the material wealth 
not in the shape of money, is as good a subject for individual 
hoarding as the money itself. The whole picture of the rich 
man, therefore, even to the laying up of the actual products 
of the earth in bulk, is eminently Oriental. For how, 
indeed, could he invest it for aterm of years with any 
safety? If he could, it would still be a matter of hard, unre- 
lenting business, to look out for the integrity of his princi- 
pal, and the payment of bis interest or rent. The chances of 
his riches taking wings wou!d be far greater than if laid up 
in the shape of grain. Nor could he then have time to take 
his ease, eat, drink, and be merry. 

The word translated “soul”’ in verses 19, 21, is the same 
as that translated “life” in verses 22, 23 (not, by the way, 
asin verse 15, where it means life in the ordinary sense). 
Of course the wneaning is not doubtful; but the double sense 
of the word reminds us of the very oriental way in which 
God's declaration, in verse 20, might be fulfilled. Common 
robbers, or even the officers of the government, learning of 
the rich man’s wealth, might come in the night to surprise 
and murder him, so as to make sure of his wealth. Indeed, 
Luke here uses the Hebrew idiom; “ they shall require thy 
life (or soul) from thee.” ‘ 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WARNING AGAINST CoveTousnEss —A thing worth noticing, 
though hardly a subject for plain illustration before a promis- 
cuous audience, is the class of vices in which the word of God 
classes covetousness and kindred tins. All through the Bible, 
covetousness is ranked as a sin of the soul akin to personal 
impurity or pollution. It is equally noteworthy, also, how 
this classification is borne out in actual life. The man who 
gets hastily rich through swindling, as well as the common 
thief, almost always has a set of miserable, flaunting, impure 
wretches to support. The ordioary ungodly rich man 1s very 
prone to similar vices. The philosophy, if we may so call it, 
of this Bible classification, is very deep. Look up the pas- 
sages in which covetous people and extortioners are placed, 
and see how vile it is. Covetousness is an unclean, corroding 
vice of the heart and soul, perverting the intellect as well. 
A warning against covetousness should make the sin appear 
as one that is particularly hateful. The haste to be rich has 
destroyed many a fair reputation; it ha of late, as always, 
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engendered many a strife in the courts. But this is rather 
preaching than illustrating. 

Said a young client to his counsel some years ago: “ Well, 
after all, X——, don’t you think that father has succeeded 
pretty well with his boys? He has the reputation of being 
very rich, and we all have the reputation of considerable 
expectations. Bat though bad men and bad women are con- 
tinually laying traps for such as we are, we have grown up 
pretty well. Not one of us has-been altogether a prodigal 
son; and you know the few scrapes that have served for my 
safety-valve.”—" Well, yes,” was the reply. ‘Those who 
are greedy for riches usually know very well what traps to 
lay for the rich; there is a fellow-feeling that instinctively 
makes them set vicious traps.”—" That isso; and the man 
who ‘strikes oil’ suddenly, on the other hand, naturally 
plunges into vice. There is a kind of person, too, that ‘ hunts 
for the precious lifs.’ There is nothing truer than that in the 
Bible.” And yet this philosophic client was himself a rather 
unsanctified specimen of Young America. 

Certain insurance companies in New York have lately 
given sad warnings against too ardent a love of money. 
A recent murder trial in Naw Jersey gave the same warning. 
Covetousness is likewise the root cf the dangerous and 
spreading evil called communism or socialiem, which, clad 
like the devil as an angel of light, under false pretense of 
“brotherhood,” seeks to aggrandize a few malcontents by 
deranging the present machinery of scciety. Truly the love 
of money is the root of all evil. 

CovetousNEss ConDEMNED —When a member of the cabi- 
net of the last administration fell through covetousness, 
though the prccsss of impeachment was not fully carried out, 
because of sundry practical reasons; yet the sense of the 
whole people, the scorn of those who were covetous equally 
with the fallen, the grief of all who love good government, 
and the withdrawal of confidence by everybody, condemned 
that man to a punishment as much to be dreaded as any by 
aman capable of any right feeling, or by a man who loves 
the approval of his conscience and the esteem of honest men. 
He ought to have foreseen all this; but a bribe blinds the 
jadgment of the wise. A man is not fit to be a high cfiicial 
or a jadge who does not answer to the Bible's deseription of 
“hating covetousness.” 

Covetousness is condemned by its fruits. Some years since, 
in one of our large commercial cities, a man died rather 
suddenly, leaving no will. Letters of administration were 
taken out, and the business of settlement of the estate 
procseded well in proper hands. At last the final decree of 
the surrogate was wanted, to close the whole matter and dis- 
charge the sureties. The matter had been one of the purest 
formality. Butin the surrogate’s cffice there was great delay 
about obtaining the decree. At last, after much effort, the 
chief clerk was inducad to prepare it, when it appeared that 
in the surrogate’s office a large list of allowances had been 
inserted, in order to cover up an allowance to the chief clerk 
of two hundred and fifty dollars as guardian for the proceed- 
ings of certain infant next of kin to the deceased. The ser- 
vices ac'ually rendered would have been doubly paid with 
ten dollars ; but the chief clerk was the surrogate’s appointee ; 
and he and the surrogate had fixed the fee. To reduce the 
allowance by other legal proceedings would have cost more 
than the whole amount of the unconscionable extortion. So 
the blackmail was paid, though the lawyers engaged on 
behalf of the several parties refused to take the allowance 
awarded them by this judge of widows and orphans. The 
people in the surrogate’s office had been willing to rob the 
widow and orphan of more than one thousand dollars, pro- 
vided the two hundred and fit'y could be secured by them. 
But the temptations that beset receivers, trustees, and others 
involved in transacting the business of wards of the court, 
are many. Moreover, stronger clients are often’ not only 
able to defend themselves against too large demands, but to 
grind their attorneys and agents, and get their work done 
for next to nothing ; so that the poor attorneys feel bound to 
make up what they lose by the covetousness of others, in 
fleecing the defenseless. But the Bible classes all those who 
act in this way with the very vilest of men. It is easy for a 
money-lender to devour his weaker brethren; it is easy for 
the tax assessor to favor his rich friends in hope of political 
advancement or solid favors in return, and then lay heavier 
burdens on thess he hates, or on those who are unable to 
defend themselves, though least able to bear the tax; but all 
these doings are condemned by the B.ble, and should be the 
ecorn of honest men. 

SELFISHNESs PuntsHED.—The world is full of examples. 
A man was worth, as the common phrase goes, nine hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars Hus poor relatives wanted from 
him some capital, wherewith to start an honest business, but 
he refused them ; he wanted to ‘ make his pile just one mill- 
ion.” And he went into Wall S:reet for that purpose, with 
his nine hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Bat in a few 
days he came out again, without even nine hundred and fil'y 
cents: he came out slightly in debt to those who were “ car-. 
tying” his speculative gambling stakes. 

Sriziruatity ConmespEp.—" My dear fellow, how is it 
that you keep up your good humor and contentment so, 





and | 


have even courage to be witty? I know you have not money 
enough to live on for a month ahead; and you can't say 
that your prospects of employment are very good.”—‘ Oa! 
I find that I am taken care of; and I know that if I cannot 
find employment in one place, I probably can in another. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that a rich man is surer of 
his living than I. He takes from a bigger pile, while I walk 
on the verge of bankruptcy—or, rather, he may walk on the 
verge of bankruptcy, while I walk on that of starvation 
His ventures are greater, and often include what he can 
raise on credit. If his big venture fails, he goes down, and 
others are dragged down with him. His danger is as great 
as mine, and his risk is greater. I may die in the fight for a 
living, but I fall alone; if he falls, he brings a wreck about 
him. Riches are a power in the world, and if entrusted ever 
tome, I hope I shall use them in the fear of God. But 
hitherto I have found my daily bread in my little pile, even 
if it took the whole pile for the day; and the rich man 
can take no more from his. To be rich toward God is, per- 
haps, no easier in my state than his; but at least my mind is 
freer for it.” 





ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 
BY WILLARD M. RICE, D.D. 


Luke 12: 13. One of the company. The request implied 
arecognition of our Lord's character as a ecribe or rabbi, 
but it was for the purpose of asking him to assume that cflice 
in its purely secular aspect. As interpreters of the law, 
the scribes were appealed to as advocates and arbitrators in 

uestions of property ox marriage. The precise nature of 
the case is not stated here, but the words of the petitioner 
suggest that he was a ycunger son, who on his father’s death 
claimed from his elder brother more than the share which, 
according to the usual practice of a double portion for the 
first-born, of right bslonged to him, and expected a fall 
moiety.—Plumptre. 


V.15. Take heed and beware of covetousness. The warn- 
ing is directed not against the sin of obtaining wealth by 
upjust means, but against the sin of setting the heart upon 
wealth, by what means soever it may have been obtained 
This reproof was doubtless a word more in season for the 
assembly cf well-conducted Jews who listened that day to 
the preaching of Jesus, as it is a word more in season for the 
m+ mbers of Christian churches in this land, than an exhorta- 
tion to beware of theft.— Arnot. 


In the abundance . . . which he possesseth. It is not what a 
man bas, but what he is, which must make him happy. The 
greatest happiness of which this life is capable—tue quiet 
content and inward satisfaction of a man’s mind—may be 
erjryed without this abundance; and consequently cannot 
depend upon it. Every man 1s happy or miserable as the 
temper of his mind places him under the irfiaences of the 
divine nature, which enlighten and enliven the dispored mind 
with secret, ineffable j>xys. such as the vicious mind is wholly 
unacquainted with.— Smith. 


V.16 Ground. A large fisld or farm—used for a large 
and well-cultivated piece of land. This man was therefore 
already rich. in his extensive landed posseseions —Owen. 


Plentifully. His land was fertile, and produced even 
beyond his expectations, and beyond what he had provided 
for.—Barnes. 


V.17. He thought within himself. Began to be puzzled in 
consequence of the increase cf his goods. Riches, though 
ever so well acquired, produce nothing but vexation and 
disappointment.— Crosby. 


V.18. This will Ido. He had fally considered the matter, 
and here 1s the conclusion to which he had come: J will pull 
down my barns, and duild greater. This pulling down, and 
rebuilding on a larger scale, shows quite clearly that the 
Jews at this time had granaries constructed as edifices. It 
does not, however, follow that they had altogether relin- 
quished the older and still common custom of depositing the 
grain in eubterranean store-hc uses, in which it is certainly 
more secure avd as some think, preerved in better condition, 
than in const:u:ted store-houses —Tlius. Com. 


V.19. Much goods. Much property. Enough to last a 
lovg while, so that there is no need of anxiety or labor 
Many years. He boasts not merely of to-morrow, but of 
many years tocome Tuke thine ease. Be free from care 
about the future. Eat. drink, and be merry. This was jast 
the doctrine of the ancient Epicureans and Atheists — Hunt 


V. 20. Thou focl. 1, Because he deemed a life of secure 
and abundant earthly enjoyment the summit of human 
felicity. 2. Because, possessing the means of this, through 
proeperily in his calling, he flattered himself thst he had a 
long lease of tuch enjoyment, and nothing to do but to give 
himielf upto it. This night. As og to the many years 
he had promised h melf. Not another day. Thy soul. That 
which he had thought so surely and bc uatifully provided for. 


Shall be required. As if it was a loan which is now to be 
paid back.— Whedon. 


Then whose shall those things be. They shall no longer be 
thine ‘thy soul can repose ou ihem for no further happiness. 
— Owen. 


V 21. He who is rich for himself, laying up treasure for 
himself, is by so much robbing his real inward life, in and 
toward God, of its resources.—Al/ord. 


It is not indicated, any more than in the case of Diver, 
that his riches were unjustly acquired ;- his fault lay in his 
forgetting the Giver : forgetting that he was but a steward of 
them ; forgetting that the soul cannot live by them; forget- 
ting how soon death might make him relax his grasp of 
them — Farrar. 


Not rich towards God. As to the riches cf God's favor 


which is life (Pea. 30: 5), of precious faith (2 Pet.1: 1; 
Jas. 2: 5), of good works (1 Tim. 6: 18), of wisdom which is 





better than rub‘es (Prov. $; 11), he lives and dies a beggar.— 
Fausset and Brown. 

V. 22 T ke no thought. Be not anxiously carefal. It is 
that avuxious rolicitude, that carking care, which springs from 


unbelieving doubts and misgivir gs, which alone is here con- 
demned — Beil, 


V. 23. Life is more than meat. The idea is that He has 
given you life, snd a body without your care. He will give 
you food and raiment, which are the lesser gifts —Murtyn. 





BARNS IN BIBLE LANDS. 
[From Thomas's Wheat from the Fields of Boas.; 


Barns, euch as we understand by that term, bave never been 
known in Bible lands. The nearest anproach to the-e was the 
store-house, or granary. King Hezekiah built “store houses 
a'so for the increase of corn’ (2 Chron. 32:28); and it is 
likely euch were bnilt for Pharaoh by the Israelites during 
their bondage in Egypt(Excd. 1:11) Champollion thinks 
the wide halls of the great palace at Thebes were used for 
such a purpose. The building is surrounded by large colon- 
pades, esch of which has on it the name Manosh, meaning 
the place of barvert, or the place where corn was measured. 

In Genesis 41 : 48-56, we Jearn that Joseph built and filled 
such store-houses all over Egypt, as a preparation for the 
great famine. Nor are we left to guess as to their appear- 
ance and use; the monumental inscriptions make these 
clear. They consisted of a series «f vaulted chambers, with 
an opening at the top to receive the grain, and a little slid- 
ing door at the bottom, to take it out when needed. Men 
carried the grain in sacks up a flight of steps to the top of 
the vault. 

“At Beni Hassan,” says Henrgstenberg, “ there is a paint- 
ing of a great store-house, before the door of which lies a 
larga heap of grain, already winnowed The measurer fills a 
bushel, in order to pour it into the sacks of those who carry 
the grain to the granary. The bearers go to the door of the 
store house, and lay down their sacks before an « flicer, who 
stands ready to receive the corn. This is the owner of the 
store. Near by stands the bushel with which it is measured, 
and the registrar who takes the account. At the side of the 
windows there are characters which indicate the quantity of 
the mass which is deposited in the meg*zine.” 

But all such store-houses were used by kings as deporito- 
ries for large quantities of grain, to enable them to endure a 
siege or a famine. Those constructed by individual farmers, 
usually called barns in the B.b'e, were cisterns or wells, dug 
in the side of a hill, or where the soil is dry. At present, in 
Palestine, they are shaped like immense jars, ten or twelve 
feet in diame‘er, and are lined with cement. The top is 
rounded to an opening of about fifteen inches in diameter, 
which is ceiled with plaster, and covered over with soil to 
conceal the locality. Grain may be kept perfectly dry in 
theee for years. It is thus not only concealed from lawless 
plunderers, and extortionate tax-gatherers, but aleo pre- 
served from rats, mice, and ants; which latter are quite a 
formidable enemy. The ant gathers her food in harvest 
(Prov. 6:8), and every farmer suffers more or leas by this 
tinv robber. 

By theee subterraneous store-houses the farmer is alro 
enabled to provide against the uncertainties of the season 
and the fluc'uations of the market. Should the place be for- 
gtten, it may be discovered by the hollow sound of the 
earth, or by the verdure, which loses its freshnees over the 
cisterns in the dry months. Such were, doubtless, the store- 
hcuses alluded to by the ten who saved their lives by tell- 
ing Ishmael that they had treasures in the field, of wheat 
and of barley, ard of oil, and of honey (Jer. 41:8). It was 
great forethought and self-poesersion on their part. The 
recret of these treasures was only known to themselves, and 
their lives had to bespared to enable them to find these places. 

Many such pits, now abandoned and broken in, are yet 
seen in the vicinity of the ruins of ancient cities. The 
prophet foresaw euch a state of things when he exclaimed, 
* The garners are laid desolate, the barns are broken down” 
(Joel 1:17). These ruined pits are so numerous in rome 
localities that it is dangerous for travelers to go among them, 
especially after night. They are spoken of in the B.ble ina 
way showing that accidents often eccurred from falling into 
them, and, therefore, that they were numerous then, as now 

Store-houses were often constructed under the most retired 
portion of the house, for greater safety. This i+ referred to 
in 2 Sam. 4: 6. when it is said that the sons of R mmon came 
“into the midst of the house, as though they would have 
fetched wheat.” Jonathan and Abimasz eluded their pur- 
suers by concealing themselves in one of these grain-pits, 
located under the house. “They went, both of them, away 
quickly, and came to a man’s house, in Baburim, which had 
a well in his court; whither they went down. And the 
woman took, and spread a covering over the well’s mouth, 
and spread ground corn thereon; and the thing was not 
known” (2Sam 17:18, 19). 

Such barns were familiar to our Lord, as we Jearn from 
the parable of the rich wor'dling (Luke 12:18). The man 
dd not prop-seto let the old barns remain and build new 
ones, because it would save time and expense if he should 
en'arge those already excavated. Hence he says, ‘I will 
pull down my barns; ” that is, break down the cement, and 
enlarge them. Norcculd he be charged with folly for this. 
His sin was his extreme relfishness and worldliness. God 
*had prospered him beyond his expectations, but it set him at 
ence to thinking about greater barns, instead of honoring 
God with the first-fruits of the harvest. It should have 
made h'm think more of God, but it made bim think mre 
of self and worldly enjoyment. ‘Soul, take thine ease, et, 
drink, and be merry.” And while he was planning for long 
yeara, God bad planned the taking away of his soul. “ This 
night thy soul shall be required of thee” (Lake 12: 20) 

Aman may have full barns, long life, and the divine 
favor as well. Hundreds of years betore the Saviour spoke 
that parable, he had established the Jaw of the divine favor. 
David knew of it, and he says, ‘Send thine hand from 
above; ... that our garners may be full. »ffordirg_all man- 
oer of store” (Psa 144: 7.13). And David's royal eon more 
clearly sets it forth: ‘“ Honor the Lord with thy substance, 
aad with the first-fruits of all thine increase: eo shall thy 
oarns bs filled with plenty, and thy presses shall burst out 
with new wine” (Proy. 3: 9, 10). 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1878. 
Maesachusetts, state, at North Adams 
Canada, Provincial, at Peterboro’, Ontario 
Vermont, state, at St. Johnsbury 


Kansas, state, at Topeka... .... -...--22--00 --e- ---- Ot. 17-19 
New Jersey, state, at Trenton -Nov. 12-14 





NORMAL CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Augusta, Ga., Union Meeting for Prayer and Lesson Study every 
Saturday, at 8.45 a. m., in Y. M. C. A, Rooms. 


Baltimore, Md., Meeting for Lesson Study every Friday at 4 Pr. m., in 
the Y. M. ©, A. Rooms. Infant Class Teachers’-Meeting every Satur- 
day, at 4 rp. m., in the Room of the Maryland Sunday School 
Union, 53 Lexington Street. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Brom- 
field Street, every Saturday at 83r.m, Led by the Rey, R. R. 
Meredith. 

Bristol, Conn., Sunday-school Union Normal Class, on the first Mon- 
day of each month, at 7.30 p. M., in Printers’ Hall, 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Monthly Meeting of the Brooklyn Sunday School 
Union, second Monday evening of each month, at 7.80 p. u., in the 
Hanson Place M. BE, Church, 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Primary Normal Class every Saturday, at 4 Pr. m., 
in the Y. M, C, A, Rooms, 

Chicago; Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at noon, 
in Farwell Hall. Also, Normal Class every Saturday, at 11 a.m. in 
Farwell Hall, conducted by B, F. Jacobs. Primary Class Teachers’ 
Meeting every Saturday, at 2 Pp. m., in Bible Work Room, Y, M. ©. A. 
Building. Superintendents’ Meeting and Sociable, second Tuesday 
of every month, at Mr. Moody's Church. South Side Teachers’-Meet- 
ing, fourth Tuesday evening of the month, at Trinity M, E, Church, 
West Side Teachers’-Meeting, third Tuesday evening of the month, 
at Union Park Congregational Church, Teachers’ Library and Read- 
ing Room, at 160 Madison Street. 

Otncinnati, O., Primary class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 
3p. m., inthe Y¥. M.C, A. Hall. 

Cincinnati, O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at 
$.45 e.m.,inthe Y.M.C.A Hall, 

Cleveland, O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, from 
12 to 12.45 Pp. M., in the Chapel of the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion. Conducted by the Rey. Francis A. Horton. 

Columbus, O., Bible Class for Lesson Study meets in the Y. M. ©. A. 
Parlor every Tuesday at 7.30 p. m. 


Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday 
evening, in the Y. M. 0. A. Hall. Led by the Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 

Galifax, N. 8.. Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, at 8 rp. m., in the Class-room Y. M. ©. A. Hall. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Thursday 
evening in the Y. M. ©. A. Rooms, 

Indianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday 
at noon. Training class for Christian Workers every Tuesday 
evening. Both in the Y. M. ©, A. Chapel, and both conducted by 
Mr. ©. P. Jacobs. 


Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
6 rv. uw, in the Y. M. OC. A. Rooms, 

Newark, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 4 
pv, m., in the Clinton Street Congregational Church, 


Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday 
evening and at noon every Saturday, in the Y. M. 0. A. Hall, cor- 
ner of Fifteenth and Chestnut Streets, 

Pittsburgh, Pa, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon, in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, No. 83 Fifth Avenue. 

St. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon, in 
the Y. M. ©. A. Rooms, 704 Olive Street, conducted by various 
ministers. 

St. Paul, Minn., Union Bible Students’ Class for the study of the 
International Lessons, every Tuesday evening, at 7.30 P. M.,in the 
Y. M. ©, A. Rooms, Conducted by the Rey. E. 8, Thomas, 

Hyracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday 
4. m., in the Y. M. ©. A. Hall. 

Toronto, Oan., Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, inthe Y. M. 0. A. Parlor, from 4to5 o'clock P. m. 
Led by the Hon. Vice-Chancellor Blake, Normal Class every Fri- 
day evening, in the Y. M.C.A. Parlor. Conducted by Mr. James 
Hughes. 

Troy, N. Y,, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Tuesday evening, 
in the State Street Methodist Episcopal Church. Conducted by the 
Rey. George J. Brown. 


Washington, D. C., Sunday Schoo! Teachers’ Normal class every Mon- 
day, at 6 vr. m., in the Y. M. C. A. Bal), 





THE CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY. 

Clearer skies never rested upon Chautauqua Lake than 
those which prevailed during the Assembly. Oaly once 
was a meeting scattered by a shower, Twice was the 
Auditorium abandoned for the Pavilion as the place of 
meeting, and one of these changes proved needless. 
Monday of the last week was ushered in with rain, but 
the clouds soon scattered, and dust becams an annoyance 
before the last day arrived. 

The several lines of work were maintained vigorously. 
D:. Warren’s astronomical lectures and telescopic views | 
were very popular. The microscopic sessions of the 





Misses Lattimore always drew a crowd. The normal 
classes, four in number, were crowded twice each day. 
The chcir, one hundred and fifty strong, was kept at 
drill hour after hour. Greek, Hebrew, and metaphysics 
were discuesed steadily, while for the Auditorium lectures | 
seats were always in demand an hour ahead of time. The 


| 
‘ 
I 


daily influx from the surrounding villages, towns, and | 


hotels, wasimmense. Excursionists eame from points some 
of which were hundreds of miles away, and in several 
cases they made provision for retaining their guests upon 
the grounds for three or four days. The onflow of ioflu- 
ence was therefore like the sweep of a torrent. 

Governor Colquitt spent Sunday at the Point, leaving 
for his home on Tuesday, August 20. His farewell 
address was given on the previous evening. In this he 
expreesed the hope that his own state might soon have its 
own Chautarqua, at the imauguration of which he hoped 
to see many Northern brethren. The Governor closed his 
address with a request that the assembly would pray for 
him then and there. He knelt upon the platform while 
De. Daems, with his hands upon His Excellency’s head 
offered a most comprehensive and forceful petition for his 
personal, social, and civil success, The whole multitude 
was in tears when the service ended. 

The examinations were conducted upon a new method 
this year. Exch applicant recsived the first twenty-five 
questions on Tuesday morning, and was permitted to take 
them to his room for solution. It was understood that no 
helps were to be consulted, but the questions were of such 
character that no ordinary helps would be of much avail 
On Wednesday the remaining twenty-five questions were 
given out, and were answered in writing before the parties 
lef; the Pavilion. The papers returned were examined 
at once,so that in the Assembly Herald of Thursday 
morning, one hundred and sixty-three names appeared of 
perao’s who had passed successfully, and who were enti- 
tled to membership in the Alumni Aesociation. A clcser 
scrutiny of the pspers will be needed to determine the 
exact grade of each one who passed, and so to discover 
who carry off the prizes. This more particalar survey 
may also add a few names to the successful list, As 
indicative of the nature of the work required in this 
examination, the fifty questions are appended, and it will 
be seen ata glance that to answer séventy-five per cent. 
of them was no easy task. 


1. Examine carefully Luke 15: 11-24, and write ten questions 
showing how you would approach and continue the teaching of 
this lesson. 

2 By what emblems, facts. or incidents in naturo would you 
illustrate God’s care of his people ? 

3. Give a very brief outline of the life and character of Noab, 
Abraham, David and Paul; and show what qualities of Christ’s 
character they illustrate ? 

4 What factsof ancient oriental or Jew'sh life are alluded to 
in the following passages? Luke 14: 7,8; Matt, 20: 24; Matt. 
19 23, Psa 102 6,7; Matt 9: 17; Prov. 6: 21. 

5. Give the method by which you would s cure the attention of 
a class of boys to the next Sumday’s lesson. Luke 7: 40-50. 

6 Make a diagram representing the Jewish Tabernacle, and 
locate each of the articles it contained, writing in the name of each. 

7. What is tactin teaching ? 

8. Name some of the benefits of the International Sunday- 
school lessons. 

Describe the model Sunday-school teacher : 

9. As to his duties to his church. 

10. As to his duties to his supe: intendent. 

11. As to his duties to his pupils. 

12. Name the several principal mistakes of the average Sunday- 
school teacher 

13. State the difference between Bible investigation and Bible 
interpretation, and show it by an illustration. 

14 What elements of the public school shall be brought into 
the Sunday-school ? 

15. How would you secure home preparation of the lesson by 
your pupils? 

16. What is the Sunday-school ? 

17. What are the principal arguments in favor of the divine 
authorship of the Bible? 

18 How do you define the term “inspiration” as used of the 
Bible? 

19. Into what six periods can Bible history B. C. be divided? 

20. What places have Moses’ foot-prints made historical ? 

2\. Name an Israelite who passed most of his life in Arabia: 
in Chaldea: in Egypt. 

22. Give several rules for biblical interpretation. 

23. Name five heathen kings who invaded Judah or Israel 

24 What processes are necessary in teaching? 

25. Will you promise to read Fitch on Questioning, Freeman on 
Illustration, Trumbull on Reviews? 

26 Give ten events in the life of Moses 

27. Nawe the thirteen children of Jacob 

28. Which article of the tabernacle teaches that Christ is our 
light? which that the soul that would dwell with God must be 
cleansed from sin? 

29. Arrange in proper chronological order the following names ° 
Ezra Stephen, Samson, Thomas, Othniel, Joab, Z:rubbabel, Shem, 
Apollos, Eli. 

30. Draw a map of Palestine: on it locate Jerusalem, Bethel, 
Jericho, Tyre, Capernaum, Sidon, Bethany, Samaria, Shiloh, 
Shechem, Bethlehem, Nazareth. 

81 Mountains: Tabor, Gilead, Cirmel, Olivet, Hermon, Gilboa, 
Ebal, Little Hermon, Geriaim, Nebo. 

32 Waters: Jabbok, Kishom, Arnon, Kidron, Jordan, Merom, 
Galilee, Dead Sea. 

33. Name the twelve apostles. 





34. Name the principal lands of the Bible. 

85, Name the prophets of the Captivity, B. C. 606-536. 

36. Write the books of the Old Testament in their order. 

37. How are the books of the Bible usually c assified ? 

38. Arrange the following books in columns, heading each col- 
umn with its proper class name: Ruth, 2 Timothy, Nehemiah, 
Exodus, Amos, Acts, Jonah, Luke, Psalms, Ravelation, Daniel, 
Hosea, 2 Peter, John, 1 John, Song of Solomon, Leviticus, Job, 
Philemon, M:cah, 

39. Give the principal institutions of the Bible belonging to the 
class named “ personal and official.” 

40 Name ten animals mentioned in the B.ble. 

41. Name the ten worst and most evil characters of all B.ble 
history. 

42. What ‘is the value of this study of Bible chronology, geog- 
raphy, and general Bible detail to a Sunday-school teacher ? 

43 Name the king of Judah who reigned first, last, longest, 
shortest. 


44. Name the persons in the line of descent from Adam to 
Moses. 


45. Give your idea of how a normal class should be conducted. 
On the outline map locate: 

46. Canaan, Armenia, Media, Syria, Greece, Egypt, Chaldea, 
Persia, Assyria, Arabia. 

47. Babylon, Damascus, Corinth, Ur, Susa, Nineveh, Tarsus, 
Troas, Athens, Haran. 

48. Mounts: Lebanon, Ararat, Sinai, Seir. 

49 Seas: Red, Caspian, Biack, Adriatic, Mygean, Marmora, 
Gulfs: Persian, Akabah, Suez. Rivers Nile, Tigris, Euphrates. 

50. On aseparate slip of paper write your name, denomination, 
post-office address, and number, put it in theenvelope, seal, and on 
the back write your number only. 

Among the more noticeable events of the closing days 
was the Chau'auqua procession. Led by a band of muse, 
the Alumni of the several years, the calisthenic and other 
classes of children, and the members of the Literary and 
Scientific C:rc'e, marched thrcugh the grounds to the 
Auditorium, where they were addressed by Dr. Vincent. 
Probably a,thousand persons were in line on this occasion, 
and the display of strength produced much the same 
effect upon the Chautauquans as a grand review does upon 
ao army. 

Tne work of the c’osing diy was chiefly mu-ical. This 
depari ment, for the last ten days of the meetings, was under 
the care of Profersor W. F. Sherwin, of N,wark, N. J. 
He showed himself a very effective drill-master. He 
was sustained by achoir one hundred and fifty strong, 
with two brass bands, and with a strong force cf dis- 
tinguished soloists, Three concerts were g ven during the 
day, at all of which the attendance fied the entire 
Auditonum, No such closing day was previously known 
at Fair Point. When the musical prcegramme was com- 
pleted in the evening, Dr. Vincent spoke a few good-by 
words, and the fifth Coautauqgua Sunday-school Assembly 
came to its end. 

INCIDENTAL NOTES. 

By a special effort, lots enough weresold at the Point to 
pay all the indebtedness of the association. Ail its valu- 
able property is now free from encumbrance. 

The fees taken at the gates this year exceeded those of 
any previous year by some three thousand dollars, and in 
the aggregate reached nearly seventeen thousand dollars. 

Mr. Gerrans, proprietor of the dining-hall, cer!ainly 
surpassed the attainments of all previous years in this 
department. And yet he furnished fewer meals than 
last year, as many parties boarded them-elves wholly, or 
in part, To extemporizs the means of furnishing about 
two thousand meals per day, for a term of twenty days, 
and to do this satisfactorily, 2s Mr. G-rrans did, is an 
herculean task. 

The close of the Assembly was signalized by the burning 
of the « da-water pavilion near the dock. How the fire 
originated is not known, but the destruction was comp'ete, 

On the day following the close of the Assembly, the 
September number of the Herald was issued. Hence- 
forth a monthly number will be issued until the next 
Assem b'y convenes. 

An immerss permanent tabernacle will be erected before 
the next Assembly. It will be located on the favoring 
slope of ground where the canvas pavilion has hitherto 
stood. It is intended to make the new structure com- 
modious, convenient, and inexpensive. 

The crowds which visited the Assembly were transported 
over the lake, and cared for at the Point, without a case 
of serious sickness, or of noteworthy accdent. Even 
delays were rare, and none of them of much account, 

Those interested in music will be glad to know that 
Professors Case and Sherwin will be the conductors next 
year, and that still higher success will be sought. 





FOREIGN SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
FRANCE. 


From Hargicourt Madame Larcher writes: ‘ The school 
of Hargicourt will hexceforth provide for its own wants, 
This progress we owe certainly to the Christian interest 
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which has been manifested in us, and which has stimu- 
lated the zeal of our people. As fcr the misery of our 
working people, I know not what we can do; their suffer- 
ings seem to increase from year to year, and a sad expe- 
rience teaches us that the evil seems to increase in 
pr portion to the efforts made to diminish it. It is, 
therefore, necessary for us to discontinue general distribu- 
tion, and to limit ourselves to assisting those whom we 

know to be the creaiest sufferers. I have in my echool a 
class of fifty-six young girls, from twelve to twenty-five 
years of age, who for some time have been under my care, 
and about twenty quite little ones, whem it is almost 
necessary to lift to their seats on the benches, At Lempire 
there is a Sunday-rchool of twelve chi dren, under the 
care of Mlle. Cognard. Oaly thirty or forty Protestants, 
of whom many sre married to Catholics, form the c ngre- 
gation, which has no pastor. A festival of the school 
was recently held, at which the children sang bymns, and 
recited pieces taken from Le Fewil/ledu Dimanché They 
gath-red in their little ch-pel, where, grouped around 
thirty Pio'estan's, stood about sixty Catholics, admiring 
the simplicity of their faith, and wiping away tears of 
emotion, as these childish voices repeated the pieces of 
prose or verse chosen for them and taught them by Mile. 
Cognard. General delight was felt when each child 
received a small book. Tois school is surrounded by a 
Catho'ic population, worldly, frivolous, of bad habi's, and 
given to drunkenness, and seems like a small casis in the 
desert. At the c’oss of the festival, ‘Marianne; or, The 
Resurrection,’ a d scourse cf sixty-three pages, was recited 
admirably by a yourg girl of fiteen. Tae piece occupied 
an hour, and ed fi-d the whole assembly, every one express- 
ing the desire that so intelligent a girl should be educated 
for a teacher. They are trying to secure her entrarc3 into 
a normal school, where she can obtain a diploma, A'l 
that she knows she learns while weaving at her loom, in 
the midst of deaf-nirg noise from the work of her cisters 
She alone is a Protestant in the midst of a Catholic 
family, and Mile C gnard has instructed her from infancy 

“ At Jeancourt, a place with three hundred Protestanis, 
there is a Sunday-school of thirty-five children, and at 
Vendelles a school of ten; whila,at Temp:eux forty chil- 
dren are gathered for Sunday-rchool instraction.” 

GERMANY, 

*Mr. Johann Rottmayer writes from Klausenburg: 
“Your letter, with the enclosed check for ten dollars, was 
received. Our hearty thanks are given to your Associa 
tion for the gifts, ard for their love and sympathy shown 
toward our Hungarian children, for whom no one here 
cares. The money was spent in Hungarian books and 
tracts for the children. The Hungarian hymn-book con- 
tains only a few hymns, and these are generally of such a 
nature as to be urfi; for Sunday-school use, There are 
no Christians here who will do anything for the chi'dren 
without payment; and we can ask no money from our 
chi'dren, for the Sunday-school is as yet something strange, 
and both teachers and pastors considered it entirely unne- 
ceasary. Our Sunday-school increases, Last Sunday we 
had four new echolars, who promised to come again. 
A young man, a Catholic student, has, for almost a year, 
in all love and simplicity, helped us to teach the children 
about the Saviour. He will soon enter a monastery. He 
has had great joy in helping us with the children ; but his 
parents have coneu'ted with the Catholic priests, and it 
bas been decided that their son shall go into a monastery. 
He has already become acqrainted with many of the 
gospel trnths, ard it is hoped he will be an instrument in 
the hands of God whereby others in ihe monastery may 
be converted. God give us another as faithful worker!” 

Miss Lydia Baillard writes from Ga'doerg, Silesia: 
“Till row I knew nothing of the Foreign Sunday-tchool 
Association to which you belong, and I find it a beauti’u 
thing that there is a centre from whence a survey is taken 
over all the Sunday-schools in ex stence. I am aleo glad 
that the obj-ct of this Association is, farther, to help start 
schools, and to assist them where they require assistance. 
In coming home from boarding-school in Switz-r'and, 
where I had opportunity to assist a friend in a small 
Sunday-school, I desired to continue this work here, 
where there was great need of it. Another girl agreed to 
assist me; and on the 7th of November, 1875, we began 
our school with thirteen children. By Christmas we had 
eighty, and eoon were forced to divide the m into two classes, 
and so it has been ever since. For two years the school 
was in our house; but as the place became too small, we 
procured the school-house in the town. We have the 
boys at eleven in the mornirg, and the girls at two in the 
afternoon. la each class wa have from sixty to eighty, 
scmetimes more. In summ r there are fewer; but as 
there are stiil forty in each class, we think it best to con- 
tinue throughout the summer for these faithful ones. Our 
rcsources are rather small, and we would like a little 





assistance in getting books and other literature for the 
children.” 
TURKEY. 

Mr. E. M Boysjian says that in Constantinople and 
Turkey the Christians much need the he'p and prayers of 
earnest Christians at home. He says: “There is no possi- 
bility at present of beginning a Sunday-school, There is 
no fit place, as Protestants have not even a church of their 
own, Those at Pera for their worship use the Prussian 
Church, which is again occupied for service as soon as 
vacated. We have failed to estab] sh a school for Arme- 
nian Protestants; but we have a Sunday-school in Eng- 
lish, urdor the care of Mr. Jalius Mallingen, in the | 
winter, in Pera, A’l those Armenian children who can | 
understand English come. In other parts of Turkey the | 
Protestants are in a better cordition; their numbers are 
greater ; and in some places they have good churches and | 
Suanday-schools ” 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—The next state Sunday-school convention is that of 
Massachusetts, which will be held at North Adams on 
Wednesday and Thursday, October 2 and 3. 


—The Sunday-school convention of Tohickon Classis 
(Reformed) will meet at Christ Union Church, Hellertown, 
Pennsylvania, on Tuesday evening, S»ptember 10, at 
seven o’clock. Tne reading of essays is to be followed 
by speeches of not more than five minutes, by members 
of the convention. The voting members of the conven- 
tion are the members of Tohickon Classie ; Sund+y-school 
superintendents, who are members of the Reformed Caurch, 
within those bounds; and those appointed by their respec- 
tive Sunday-schools to represent them in the convention. 
Lay delegates will be received on the presentation of 
approved credentials, Mr, A. B. Koplin is chairman of 
committee and president of the convention. 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—The eighth annual meeting of the Ottawa Valley 
Sundsy-school Association was he'd at Almonte, Province 
of Oatario, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Toursday, August 
27, 28, and 29. A mess-meeting of Sunday-school chil- 
dren was he'd on Wednesday. Teachers'-meetings, the 
benefits of the International lessons, Sunday-rchool hymns, 
and the best methods of leading scholars into the churches, 
were among the subjects discussed, — 


—The State Convention of the Baptist Sunday-schools 
of Connecticut was held in Fenwick Grove, near Hartford, 
on Tussday, August 20. Among the sutjects discussed 
were ‘ Tae object of Bible study,” and “ Tae art of teach- 
ing the Bible.” The Rev. George F. Pentec et, the evange- 
list, was preeent, and made an addrees. The Hartford 
male choir led the singing. It was estimated that fully 
7,000 persons were in attendance at the convention. The 
following ¢ fficers were elected: President, Mr. WS. Bron- 
son, of Hartford; Secretary, the Rev. 0. N. Nichols, of 
Tar. ffvi le. 


—Of the Baptist Sunday-school institute held at Wil. 
liamston, S8 C, July 18 21, a writer in The Re igiour 
Herald, of Richmond, says that thirty-four schools were 
represented in the meeting, and that the discussions were 
sensible and prcfitable. The appointed speakers, with but 
few exceptions, were present, and spoke in a way that 
showed careful study. Reports from the various schoole 
gave evidence of extensive Sanday-school work in the 
region, and some of the Sanday-:chools are contributing 
regularly to miss‘ons. Ouxe of the most encouraging 
things of the institute was the important part performed 
by laymen. 

—The first meeting of the Landis Township Sunday- 
school Association was held at Vineland, N. J., on the 
evening of August 21. A threatening sky prevented a 
large representation from the fourteen schools in the town; 
but there were enough present to er)>y an enthusiastic 
discussion of the topic, “ Woat constitutes a Sunday-school 
teacher?” Tae speaker who opened the discussion, with a 
practica] and fresh paper, wa ked three miles and a half to 
be present. The Association proposes to meet one evening 
monthly to discuss Sunday-school work and methcda 
The president of the Association is Mr. C. W. Clark, ot 
Vineland, and its management is under the care of an 
executive committee consisting of one from each school. 


—The second Moravian Sunday-echool Convention met 
with the congregation of that denomination, at Nazareth 
Northampton County, Pennsylvania, of which the Rav 
Wilham H. Rice is pastor, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
August 14 and 15, a: d afforded the Surdsy-school workers 
in the schools of the Moravian Church an excellent 
opportunity for mutual prc fit ard encouragement. Mesers. 
Charles M. Baker and Charles W. Kraemer of Philadelphia; 





and Nathaniel 8. Wolle, of Lititz, Pa.; andthe Rev. Messrs, 


Charles B, Shultz, of Lancaster, Pa.; Edmund A Qerter, 
of South Bethlehem, Pa ; Morris W. Leibert, of New 
York City; Wallism H. Vogler, of Staten Island; and 
Charles Nagel, of Lititz, Pa..—presented the topics for dis- 
cussion as arranged on the programme. B shop A. A. 
R-«nke, of New York City, presided; and Mr. Jos*ph A. 
Rice, of Bathlehem, was the Secretary of the Convention, 
with Mr, James Haig, of Philadelphia, as Assistant, and 
Mr. John W. Graeff, of Lebanon, Pa., as Treasurer. The 


_ Convention was characterized by deep and strong interest 


in the work, and the topics wre thoroughly presented by 
the several speakers. Mr. Charles W Kraemer, of Phila- 
de)phia, added much to the interest of the Convention by 
his blackboard illustrations. It was a gathering of 
representative men and women in the Moravian Sanday- 
schools, ard those present felt that its influence upon the 
denominational work in the schoois would be marked and 
far reaching. Messrs, Joseph A. Rice, Eiward Tuosch, 
C B, Shultz E. A. Oarter, Charles M. Biker, William I, 
Shaw, and N. S. Wolle, were appointed a commitiee to 
call the third convention at any time within the next two 
years. 


—The State Sunday-school Convention of South Caro- 
lina met at Greenville on Wednesday and Thursday, 
August 21 and 22. Among the subjects considered were, 
“ Teachers’-meetings;” “‘ Work among the colored peo- 
ple;” “The irfluence of the Sunday-school on the family, 
on the church, and on the state ;” and“ The advantages 
of the International lessons.” A correspondent writes: 
‘*Qaite a large number were in attendsnce, includirg 
Presbyterians, Lutherans, Methodists, and Baptists. The 
utmost harmony prevailed. Professor Carlisle, of 
Wofford College, who was chosen president, addressed 
the Convention on the question: ‘How shall we reach 
the masses?’ He said he preferred putting the question 
in the singular number, and asking ‘ How shall we reach 
the mass ?’ for the great body of humanity is yet untouched 
by the goepel. ‘Oaly by love and tenderness, and by 
kindly consideration of the poor, can we win them to 
attend church and Sunday-school, where they may be 
raised toa higher plane.’ The R:v. Luther Broadus, of 
Newbury, read a very fine essay; subject, ‘The advan- 
tages of the uniform lessons.’ It was a scholarly produc- 
tion, and proved conclusively the great benefits result- 
ing from this course of study.” Another correspondent 
writes: ‘‘South Carolina has wheeled into line, An 
annual convention is an accomplished fact. The one 
just closed was a success that we are rather proud of. 
Earnest, pointed, and instructive talks were listened to by 
large and attentive audiences. The outlook is encourag- 
ing. Oar start is a good one, and all that we need now is 
active individual effort and the divine blessing.” The 
 flicers of the Convention were as follows: James H. Car- 
lisle, LL D., of Spartanburg Court House, President; Mr, 
A P. Abell, of Greenville, Secretary ; Mr, Charles Petty 
of Limestone Springs, Statistical Reporter. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
—The Christian Advccate says that no miesionary col- 


lection was taken up in five thousand Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday-schools Jast year. 


—The number of Sunday-schools in the state of New 
York is 5,820; officers and teachers, 99524; scholars, 
803 875: total, 903,339. 25,319 conversions were reported 
last year. 


—Three years ago a missionary of the American Sunday 
School Union organized a school at a place in D.kota, 
where now, in consequence, twelve persons have become 
church-members. Taree of the twelve are heads of fami- 
ies. 


oo 


—Concerning Sunday-echool work in Georgia, Mr, 

John H., Elliott, of Augusta, writes: “ You are doubt- 
less aware of the great impetus the Sanday-school cause 
throughout the South has received through the late Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Convention. Recently, we have had 
ia this city a Sunday-echool conference of ali the Methodist 
sphools in R chmond County, Georgia. Toree days were 
pent in hearing reports, and in practical discussions. 
Prominence was given to practical plans of working. An 
hour was given to discussing the use of the blackboard. 
I think the conference will do great good. 


GENERAL. 

—A bronze statue of Dr, Chalmers was lately unveiled 
in Elinburgh. The statue, which is twelve feet in height, 
represents Dr, Chalmers in the dress of a Moderator 
of the General Assembly, with an open Bible in his 
band. 

—The sum of the annual missionary contributions made 
by the Moravian Church in the United States ie about 
$85 000, There are twenty-two thousand persons under 
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the care of the Moravian mission in Dutch Gaiana, and 
fourteen thousand connected with that in Jamaica. 


—It is proposed to hold, in London, a General Confer- 


ence on Foreiga Miesions, from October 21 to October 26 _ 


next, to which all foreign missionary societies are invited 
to send delegates. Among the signers of the call for the 
assembly are the Earl of Shaftesbury, who is expected to 
preside, and the Rev. Dr. W. Morley Punshon. 


—The six'y-ninth annual meeting of the American | 


Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions will be held 
in Immanuel Presbyterian Church, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
from Taesday, October 1, to Friday, October4 Letters 
upon matters of general interest should be addressed to 
the Rsv. George T. Ladd, chairman of the committee of 
arrangements, 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association of New 
Or'eans, during the prevalence of yellow fever in that 
city, will take charge of any contributions, and attend to 
their distribution personally. The Assoc ation has organ- 
izad itself into a Relief Committee, of which Mr, W. T. 
Hardie is president, and Mr. W. C Raymond, treasurer. 
A noon-day prayer-meeting is held at the Association 
rooms, 57 Camp Street, during the prevalence of the 
epidemic, 


PERSONAL. 


—Mr. Moody’s Baltimore house is No 163 Lanvale 
Street. 


—The Rav. Epher Whitaker, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Caurch in Southold, Suffolk County, N, Y., has for 
three years made it a rule to preach, on Sunday evening, 
from the lesson of the following Sunday. 


—The Rav. Dr. Arthur Mitchell, of Chicago, is under 
engagement with the American Suaday School Uaion to 
go with their missionaries into Kansas and N-braska, to 
see the'r work and to hold meetings in their behalf. 

—The death of Mra. FE izabeth Payson Prentiss, the 
author of Stepping Heavenward, has called out many trib- 
utes from newspapers and individuals, Mr. Anson D. F, 
Randolph, of New York, contributes to the New York 


. Evangelist some interesting reminiscences of her life and 


character. He says: 

AsI write I recall atime, nea*ly a quarter of acentury ago, 
when Dr. Prentiss brought to me a small MS., written in a clear, 
delicate hand, and asked me to read it. No second reading was 
necessary to secare its publication, for it revealed genius in con- 
struction and presentation. It was Little Susy’s Six Birthdays, a 
story, which, with its companion volumes, has held a conspicuous 
place from the day of publication until now among the books for 
young children. And that publication ‘was the beginning of a 
relation which has been maintained through all these years, not 
simply as that of author and publisher, but rather as one of per- 
sonal friendship, in which there was mutual confidence and affec- 
tion, with a continual refutation of the too common notion that 
anthors and publishers are the natural enemies of each other. 
It is not my purpose to speak of her literary career and char- 
acter, except on asingle point; and that is, that her success never 
changed in any wise the high purpose which governed all her 
efforts. She had very positive convictions concerning life and 
duty, and was full of sentiment, without sentimentality. The 
ideals presented to her readers were those which she herself sought 
to reach. While always ready to receive and to act upon wise 
suggestions, what she held to be truth she was resolutely deter- 
mined to utter. There were depths to her religious experience ; 
there were Puritan elements in her character, and yet, in and 
through all her life, there was a sunniness, a cheerfulness, a whole- 
someness, that was as charming as it was peculiar. /1l these 
qualities are to be found in her books, for she wrote out of her 
heart. Since she begin to write, a new race of authors has been 
developed in all departments of litera‘ure. Not a few of the 
writers of religious fiction have caught the spirit of sensationalism 
that isin the air, They have sought for “ effects,’ in unhealthy 
portraiture, corrup$ style, or unnatural combinations; and too 
often without an apparent purpose, beyond amusement for the 
hour. Into this pit Mrs. Prentiss never fell Her great desire 
and determination to educate, in the highest and best schools, 
was never overlooked or forgotten. Some might not agree with 
her principles and methods, but there was no room for question 
of her own convictions and purpose. How much she did, not 
only by her pen bat by her life, to help, encourage, strengthen, 
and please, is not given us to know; and her mission ends not 
with her departure from us. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


_- SS - 


Poems of Places; Asia. Edited by Henry W. Longfellow. 
Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & Co.—One would hardly sup- 
pose that poetry about Asia, selected on the jadicicus plan 
pursued by Mr. Longfellow in editing the preceding volumes 


of this series, would fill three volumes. Bat Asia Minor, | 
Mesopotam‘a, Arabia, Turkestan, Afghanistan, Persia, India, 


China, and Japan are included, many of which countries 


have been fruitful in themes for the poet. Besides all these | 
is the Holy Land, the poetry of which fills nearly the whole 


| of the first volome. On this account, the present installment 


of the work will be more highly prized by our readers than 
any of its predecessors. In all, there are one hundred and 
seventeen poems concerning varicus places or events in 
Syria. Of these, fifteen are devoted to Bethlehem, six to 
| Mount Calvary, eleven to Jerusalem, and four to the river 
Jordan. Among the poems connected with the life of the 
Saviour, reprinted here under their appropriate heads, are 
such well-known favorites as Lord Byron’s Destraction of 
Sennacherib, Milton’s Hymn of the Nativity, Sir John Bow- 
ring’s Watchman, tell us of the Night, Willis’s Jairus's 
Daughter, and Mrs. Alexander's Burial of Moses. Others 
are nearly as familiar; while the reader will find many 
pieces not known to the general public, but deserving their 
place in such an anthology as this. Mr. Longfellow has not 
exercised too stern a critical taste in the selection of pcems 
for insertion, preferring, eepecially in the cise of these poems 
of the Holy Land, to rely for his choice upon the general 
approval of the public of religious readers, as interpreted by 
his own refined taste, rather than upon such a critical judg- 
ment as would be approved by more cynical arbiters of 
literature. Thus, in this division of the work, N. P. Willis 
is represented by ten pieces. No simulation of modesty, we 
are glad to say, has led Mr. Longfellow to omit his own 
work, s x of his poems very properly appearing in their own 
place. An editor of a collection like this has no right to 
omit well-known pieces of his own. What if Bryant had 
left Thanatopsis out of his Library of Posiry and Song? 
Turning to the other two volumes of this Asiatic installment 
of Mr. Longfellow's series, we find them edited upon the 
same jaodicious and generous plan, and containing many 
pieces not elsewhere easy of access. The reries is now quite a 
little library in itself, twenty-three volumes having thus far 
been issued. Africa and America are to follow, as the fiaal 
volumes. For Mr. Longfellow's sslection of American verse 
the reader will look with interest. (3 vols, 18mo, pp. vii, 
245 ; vii, 262; vii, 249. Price, $3 00 ) 

The Atonement By G. W. Samson, D.D. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co—A book whose raison dé re, or rea 
son for existence, it is rather difficult to discover from the 
book itself. Were it minu‘ely accurate, it might bs called 
pedantic, so great is the continual attempt to appear 
learned; but the actual, solid learning is little. With much 
confusieg of terms, with statements, processes of reasoning, 
and conclusions that the Germans would call “ unclear,” it 
is open to the charge of aimleesness. A learner would get 
little real instruction, while a scholar would fi d no comfort 
in the book. As a specimen of the author's carelessness, take 
the following: “There is finally the leading and eesential 
term ; whose root dike is rendered ‘ judgment” [that is, in our 
English version | Now, the fact is, that the word has that 
rendering only once, namely, Acts 25: 15; and there the better 
reading is katadikén. In the other places, it is twice ren- 
dered “ vengeance,” namely, Acts 28: 4, where it most likely 
stands for the heathen goddess, Dike, or Justice, and Jude 7. 
In the remaining place, 2 Thessalonians, 1: 9, it is connected 
with a verb, and the phrase rendered “shall be punished.” 
The word meavs “ justice” or penalty ;’’ and the spirit as 
well as the form of the author’s statement isincorrect. A 
book on this subject, of all others, ought to be a work of 
care, and afford the soul some rest. OSes, cloth, pp. 331 ) 


Wheat from the Fields is of B Boaz. By the Rev. Arthur G. 
Thomas. New York: Nelson & Paillips.—An entertaining 
| gleaning of sheaves of agricultural knowledgs from the B ble, 
bound togetber by the history of Rath and Boaz as a bind- 
ing-wiep; but yet not of a character elaborate enough to 
claim the designation of a genre, or historical, novel. With a 
great deal of moral and religious teaching, infererce and 
application, the amount of Buble illustration is qu te consid 
erable, at least so far as pertains to the “ staff of life,” all the 
way from the field to the mill, the oven, and the table. The 
volums is fully as correct in its statements as the averages 
of popular books on kindred subj‘cts, and the il!ustrations 
are good. (16mo, pp. 285. Cloth, $1.25. Philadelphia: 
For sale by the American Baptist Publication Society.) 


Guido Reni Boston: Houghton, O good, & Co.—Mr. 
M. F. Sweetser’s series of Artist Biographies, to which the 
present volume belongs, is by no msans a mere set of con- 
venient compilations; for in several instances, and notably 
| n the present volume, the author has had almost to perform 
the part of an original investigator, as far as any modern 
biographer can bean original investigator, in treating of the life 
| of a mediwval subj:ct. We commend the whole reries, or any 
| of its volumes, for clearness of style, accuracy, and complete- 
| ness. Inthe present volume Mr. Sweetser concludes that 
the celebrated portrait of Beatrice Cenci does not represent 
_ Beatrice Cenci, and that it was not painted by Guido. (18mo, 
cloth, pp. 160. Price, 50 cents.) 





For'une of the Republic. By R W. Emerson Boston: 
Houghton, Osgood, & Co.—This little volume consists of a 
lecture delivered by the author in the Old South Charch, 
Boston, last March. It is worthy of a place beside the best 





of Mr. Emerson's previous writings. It bears the marks, on 
every page, of that careful study and that concise expression 
for which the great American essayist has become famous, 
Emesrson’s svgjestiveness is his one great charscteristic. He 
stimulates, by a single remark, hours of profitable thought. 
The author's grave and sincere hepefulners for the future of 
this country makes this eseay very invigorating reading. 
Mr. Emerson does not become embittered with ege. (16mo, 
c'oth, pp 44. Price, 50 cents.) 


A Summer Idyl. By Christian Reid. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co—Tois latest story of the Southern writer who 
adopts the pseudomym of Christian Reid has an unusual 
plot, is pleasantly written throvghout, and is chiefly com- 
mendable for its out-door pictures of the western part of 
North Carolina. (16mo, paper, pp 211. Price, 30 cents) 





The New England Publishing Company, of Boston, has 
in prees The Life and Education of Laura Dewey Bridgeman, 
the celebrated deaf, dumb, and blind girl. It will largely 
consist of her own diary. 


D. Appleton & Co. have added to their Collection of 
Foreign Authors, In Paradise, a novel translated from the 
German of Paul Heyse. It is comprised in two volumes, 
and forms the twelfth istus in the series, 


The Bible for the Nation, an address delivered at the semi- 
centennial of the Washington (D.C.) Bible Society, May 5, 
1878, by the Rey. Dr. W. J. R. Taylor, of Newark, has 
been published by the Society in pamphlet form. 


Mr. B. L. Farjeon, the English author, is to give readings 
in the United States the coming winter. Last year he 
appeared as a reader before New York and Brooklyn 
audiences only. Mr. Farjeon is nowin England, and will 
reach this country in October. 


Harper & Brothers have added to the'r Franklin Square 
Library Bonnie Lesley, a novel by Mrs. Herbert Martin; 
and a brief life of the Earl of Beaconefield. To their Half- 
Hour Series they have added Sir R>ger de Coverley, from 
The Spectator, with explanatory notes by Mr. W. Henry 
Wills. 


A correspondent of one of the New York daily newspapers 
states that a publisher in that city, eeveral years ago, engaged 
the late William Cullen Bryant and the late Evert A. 
Dayckinck to prepare an edition of Shakespeare. The work 
was first done by Mr. Duyckinck, who, when a number of 
pages had been prepared, submitted them to Mr. Bryant for 
eupervision- The entire edition was completed in about 
a yeir and a half, and the last pages were given to the pub- 
lisher over a year ago. When the work will be issued, or 
whether it is to be iesued at all, is not stated. 


The contents of the September number of the New Eng- 
lander (New Haven: W. L. Kingsley) are as follows: 
Chauncey Wright asa Philosopher, by Profeesor Borden P. 
Bowne of Boston Universily ; Thorough Persona! Preparation 
in Sanday school Work, by the Rev. Cornelius L Kitche!; 
The Student in American Colleges, by Professor Jacob Cooper, 
of Ratgers College; The Reaction of New England on Faglish 
Puritanism in the Ssventeenth Century, by the Rsv. Dr. 
Lsonard Bacon; The Pacific Railroads and the Government, 
by Mr. Henry T. Blake; The Japanese, as compared with 
the Roman Family, by Mr. Kaz10 Miura; The Ancient and 
the Modern Jew, by Mr. Louis Hood; The Religious Eda- 
cation of the Colored Peop!e cf the South, by Colonel J. T. L. 
Preston; and the usual raviews of new publications. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


All books received will be 


romptly noticed under this head. The 
interests of our readers will gu 


de us in making further notice. } 


From Dark to Dawn; Being a second series of Night Scenes in the 
Bible By Daviel March, D.i). IJliustrated. 8vo, Ccivth, pp. 63:9. 
Phiadeiphia : J.C. McCuray '& Co. 


Villages and Village-Life; With hints for their improvement. By 
Nathaniel ace ped Egleston. 12mv, cloth, pp. x, 3.6. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


old hen 4 Warehouse. By Mary A. Denison. (Harper’s Library of Amer- 
ican Fiction ) 8vo, paper, pp. 145, Therame. Price, 6) cents. 


Sir Roger de Coveriey. From The Spectator. With notes by W. Henry 
Wiils. (llarper’s Half-Hour series) 32mo, paper, pp. &2. The 
same. Price, 25 cents, 


Professer Pressensee Materialist and Inventor. By John Esten Cooke. 
(Harper’s HalfHour Series.) 32mo, paper, pp. 133. The same. Price, 
25 cents, 


Bonnie Lesley. A Novel. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 


(Franklin Square 
Library.) 4to, sewed, pp. 43. ‘Ihesame. P, ice, 


15 ceats, 


The Life of the Right Honorable Berjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beacons- 
fi-ld. (Franklin Square Library.) 4to, sewed, pp. 14. The same 
Price, 10 cents, 


Mrs. Gainsbor ugh’s Diamonds. By Julian Hawthorne. (Appletons’ 
New Handy Volume Series) ‘6mo, paper, pp. 117. New York: 


D. Appleton & Co. Price, 20 cents. 


Liquidated ; and the Seer. By Rudolph Lindau. 
Hanay Vo.ume Series.) 16mo, paper, pp. 179. 
cents. 

In Paradiee, From the German of Paul Heyse. (Collection et Foreign 
Au'bors.) 16mo, paper, pp. 322,39 . Thesame. Puiice, $i % 

How to be Plump; or, Talks on Physio’ogical Feediug. By T. C. Dun- 
can. M D. Isme, cloth, pp. 60. Chicego: Duucan Brothers. Price, 
60 cents. 

Nelson ; or, How a Ceuntry Boy mate his Way in the City, By William 
aL: Thayer. 1é6mo, cloth, pp. 327. New Yurk: T. Y. Crowell. Price, 


(Appletons’ New 
The same, Price, 25 


The Sure Mercies of David; or, God’s Dealings ip the Sanctuary. By 
Anna Shipton. lémo, cloth, pp. 260. Thesame, Price, 75 cents, 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correst statement of the circulation of 
The Sunday School Times is given each 
week. The regular edition this week is 
27,150 copies, Advertisers are free to ex- 
amine the subscription list at any time, 


Irquiries are frequently made for a 
paper for the older Sanday-echool scholars, 
large and interesting enough to take the 
place of library books, and which can be 
distributed weekly. The Young Folks’ 
Week'y is such a paper. It is edited and 
published by Eugene R Smith, 78 Bible 
House, New York. Five cents a copy; 
$175 @ year. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





* GLOVE and Gaiter Buttoner, Solid German Silver. 
no buttons torn off, pp. 10c, J. H. Drechsler, Balto.,Md, 





Sones OF BEULAH. New Singing Book for Sunday- 
schools. Price, 35 cents. Lee & Walker, 1113 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 





‘AFTER My own church paper, what shall I take 
for my family?” By ali means the Ji/ustrated Chris- 
tian Week y. vy the American Tract Soc ety, whose 
character — a first-class —, Its beautiful 
and truthful pictures torm a gallery of which your 
family will be proud. A sample copy sent free. 
Address H. N. Thisseli, 1512 Caestnat Sireet, Phila- 
deiphia 








Use “ Maize Flour Toilet Soap.” 





S 8S. Maps, M. A. Condy, St. Louis, Mo. 


Imperial Granum. John Carle & Son, N. Y. 








Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 743 Broadway, N. Y. 





11 Cant Zephyr. Finn, Seventh and Arch, Phila. 





Robt Carter & Bros., Publishers, 530 Broadway, N.Y. 





SAMPLES 8.S. PAPERS free, 8B. Griffith, Phila. 
WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY IS THE BEST. 
PEMAQUID, by MRS. PRENTISS, $1.75. 

USE WALTER BAKER & 00.’8 CHOOOLATE,. 














U. D. Ward, Publisher, 150 Nassau St., up stairs, N. Y. 





Library Numbers, Van Everen, 191 Fulton St., N. Y. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUES to 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin, New York 


ARRIGUES BROS., Phila., Pa. S. S. Supplies. 
New Catalogue e. 








Popular 


APPLETONS JOURNAL— Art Journal— 
Science est Advertising Mediums, 


Monthly. The B 





Lesson ; Tour 


My Picture ev Sundsy 
100 copies. one year, 13.00. 


for 
ible House, N. Y. 





HARPER'S CATALOGUE FREE on application, 
eaclosing 9 cents for postage. 





GENCY OF BAGSTER & SONS’ Bibles and Publi- 
cations. John Wiley & Sons, 15 Astor Place, N. Y. 





( pX FORD TEACHERS BIBLE. 
‘Thos. Nelson & Sons, 42 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


BIBLETAG 


RYANT’S LATEST Complete Work. 
Address, Fords, Howard, & Hulbert, N. Y. 





Completese.  »t by mail,6c 
H. Angell, 4lu4th Av., N.Y. 








END for Catalogue of Sunday-school Books and 
\ Papers published by the American Sunday School 
Union, No. 1122 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia. 





SACRAMENTAL SABBATH*. 
In Cloth, Bue and G .ld, 40 cents per copy. Address, 
M. E., Bux 53, Kinderhook, New York. 





HE splendid “ Midwinter” Number ot Scribner's 
Monthly, and the Christmas Holiday Number or 








BOOK AGENTS WANTED for the NEW 


mprehensive 


Commentary 


COMBINING in a single volume the Commentaries of 
JAMIESON, Fausset, Brown, HENRY, and Scort, with 
the entire Text of the Bible. Indorsed as “ THE BEST.” 
Published in Parts. Splendidly Illustrated. Agents are 
meeting with great success, earning as high as $150.00 per 
week. @@-To Rook Agents, Clergumen, Teachers, and others, 
we offer a rare chance to make money fast in the sale of this 
noble work. gay- Send for circulars giving full Information, 
strong Testimonials, extra Terms, et:.. Address 
A.D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Publishers, Hartford, Conn. 


NOW 
READY. 


ORGANS L/KE THE ABOVE, 


In a nicely finished Walnut Case, oe pl 
allspeaking and richly decorated, can be rnished 
by us for $750. It is one of our new >eries of 
urch Organs for village churches, comprising 
eight sizes, costing from $400 to 41,250. 


4@ DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FREE. 


Particulars sent on application. Terms easy. 











These Organs surpass anything of equal cost in 
Power and Beauty of Tone, ance of 
and Perfecti.n of Action, 


We offer for sale the following Second-hand Organs. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





EDUCATIONAL. 





American and Foreign 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


MISS M. J. YOUNG, after thirteen years successful 

ex ence, is fully prepared to recommend Princi- 

P . ener, Lecturers, Tutors, and Governesses 

ior schools and families, teachers to positions, and 
schools to parenta, 

Call on or address 


MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





Bayar’ Taylor says: “I take great pleasure in 
scoommpentes to parents the Academy of Mr. 58. ©. 
ort ” 
Hon. Fernando Wood, a patron of the Academy. 
ooze: “ I cheerfully consent to the use of my name as 
rence.” 


Per Quarter of 10 weeks, $280 for 40 weeks, 

7 for 52 weeks; full charge for nicely furnished 
rooms, boarding. washing, gas, - @tc., tuition, use 
ot schon! books, and ali necessary school expenses at 
SHORTLIDGE'S, Media, (Pern.,) Academy for Youn 

mn teach 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
Pinckney’s School Directory & Guide 


Furnishes to Perents and others a list of schools 
U. 8S. and Canada, together witn the gist of the usual 
circular of the most desirable ones, thus #ffording 
= all necessary informa ion with regard to our 
t schools, without expense or delay. Sent upon 
receipt of postage (5c. stamp). 30 Union Square, N.Y, 
of ability and experience con- 
TEAC H E RS stantly wanted oe good posi- 
tions, North, South, East and West. Schools and fam- 
fles supplied with competent instructors without 
eh Pinckney's Agency, 30 Union Square, New 
ork. 





ATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


7 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 

1418 Chestrut Street. Philadelphia, 
Course in Flocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course. For poblic speakers, readers, teachers, and 
the general student of hieher nglish, Fall term 
opens Sept, 30th. Sixty-page catalogue sent on appli- 
cauion. J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M., President. 





Men and Boys. No extrach . Te *, al 
College Graduates: one Harvard four Yale. Special 
attention to both advanced and back ward pupils. 
Both individual and class instruction. Recommended 
by Governor Routt, Judge Van Hoesen. oO r 
Blauvelt, U 8. Naval Academy; Richard J. Hinton, 
Rev. Drs. Hill and Peabodv, Harvard; etc., etc. 
Address SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE (Harvard 
A.M.), Media, Penn. Media is 12 miles from Philadel- 
phia, has 7 churches and a Temperance Charter. 


HIGHER EDUCATION FOR LADIES. 


PITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE. 


ELEGANT BUILDINGS, EIGHT DEPARTMENTS, 
TWENTY-THREE TEACHERS. 


Thirteen teachers in the Conservatory of Music con- 
nected with the College. Charges less than any school 
in the United States, affording equal advantages and 
accommodations Fallterm opens Sept. 4th. Send to 
Rev. I. C. PERSHING, D,D., Pittsburgh, Penn., fora 
catalogue. 





LAIR PRESBYTER‘AL ACADEMY, 
For young persons of both sexes. will reopen on 
Wednesday, September 4. Near the Blue Ridge, the 
situation is beautiful and healthy. Young men are 
prepared by ca-eful and thorough instruction for 
college or for business; and advenced s'udies are 
offered to sony loses. The government is mild, but 
efficient. The building is supplied with pure water 

and heated by steam.. Terms moderate. 
H. D. GREGORY, A.M., Ph.D., 


Blairstown, N. J Principal. 


LMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE, 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 
This is the oldest of the first-class Colleges for 
Women, and holds a high rank for giving athorough 
solid, and elegant «ulture in all departments. It 1s 
sufficiently endowed to afford its superior advantages 
at very low charges. The next seaston opens Septem- 
ber 11. Send for catalogue to Miss A. BRUFSON, 
Sec’y, or address Rey. A. W. COWLES, D.D.., Pres. 


aap pana MILITARY ACADEMY 


CHESTER, PA. 
Opens September 11. Thorough instruction in Civil 
Engineering, the Classics, and English. 
For circulars apply to 
COLONEL THEODORE HYATT, 
PEESIDENT. 











ELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES 
AURORA, CAYUGA LAKGB, N. Y. 
Full Collegiate, 8 al, and Academic Courses. 























BOSTON, MASS. 





part of the country. 





$840 ORGANSlike cut 
| —FOR “—-- $300 for $90 ;,8275 


S803; $235 for 
$753 other styles 
for 865, $60, 850; 
S40 and 835. &900 
PIANOS — $225; 
SSVU do for $200; 
$750 dofor $175; 
8700 do for 8165; 
S650 do for $150; 
S600 do for $135 
CASH, Warranted 





8t. Ni = & , paul ter tame 6 Yrs. GREATEST 
Address. Scribner & Co., 743 Bekiee’ New York. BARGAINS _ ever 
a a 
talogues. eet 

UR PAT SHIRT will outwear two shirts made the ————— s 
old way, for $1.25. Extra good shirt, 85c: six ‘awn Music ai Half Prices 


ties, or two linen clare, or one pair linen cuffs, tor 
% cents, from J. D. CARLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





some at 1 cent a page. HORACE WATERS 
& SONS, 40 East 14th Street, New York. 














ACY S2isS CIORTICON 


TE With New Improved and Carefully Selected 
MAGICLANTERN SLIDES. 
J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut S8t., Philadelphia. 
‘or convenience and efficiency, for private or 
for public use, they stand 


ALLED 


Circulars free. Cataiogues 1° ets 
Sciopticon Manual,6th Fd 75cta 
Specimen Scientific Slide. 25 cta 





| SUPERINTENDENTS! 
Sand One Dollar to 





For SEVENTY-F1VE distinct and separate samples 
| S S CONCERT EXERCISES. 
Catalogue of two hundred Exercises sent free. 





Cheapest Toy Lantern to Best Stereopticon 












CATALOGUE FREE! UutTFits WANTED! 
Great Needham ; THEO. J. HARBACH, 
Musical Marvel. 809 Filbert St., Philada., Pa. 


EBEN. SHUTE 
Sunday-school Store, 
52 Bromficld Street, Boston. 


SUNT MANTELS 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other 








In ordering anything advertised in this 
Paper, you will oblige the publisher as well 
@s the advertiser, by stating that you saw the 


advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 


late Work on hand or made to order. 
Factory and Salesrooms No. 1210 RIDGE VE. 
JOSEPH 8. MILLER, 
Successor to Wilson & Miller, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Also General Agents for the celebrated Florence 
@il Stoves for cooking and heating purposes. 
Agents wanted. Send for eireular. 





THE ELOCUTIONIST’s ANNUAL 





SACRAMENTAL 
York, ms 


SABBATHS. Ten cents per 


‘Address M. K., Box88, Kinderhook, New 


No. 6. 200 pages. Latest readings, dial-gues, ete. 

. Published by National Schoo: of Klocution and 

Oratory. Sent postpaid. Paper, 35c.; cloth, 75e. 
J. W. SHOEMAKER & Co., 1418 Chestnut St., Phila, 





No. 75. Two Manuals, 32 Stops. $1,500 
No. 81. One Manuai, 17 Stops 1,000 
No. 87. Two Manuals, 15 Stops 900 
No. 88. Three Manuals, 46 Stops. 8,000 
No. 89. One Manual, 12 Stops. 600 
No. 91. Two Manuals, 1€ Stops. 600 
No. 92 One Mi 1, 11 Stops. 500 
No. 95. Three M ls, 36 ps. 2,000 
Ez. & G. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, 


Builders of the new Grand Organ for St. Luke’s 
Church of Philadelphia, tne powerful Centennial 
Organ, and of nearly a thousand others in every 


Superior instruction in music. Location eae 
for uty, healthfulness, and refinement; bulidings 

elegant; a home where parents may with confidence 
| intrust their daughters. Term begins Sept. 11, 1878. 


| Send for Catalogne. 
| REV. E. 8S. FRISBEE, President. 
RINITY HALL, 





. BEVERLY, NEW JERSEY 

Estab’ ished 1867. English and French Home School 
for Young Ladies. Varied advantages of the highest 
order. Number of pupils limited. Fall term beg ns 
Sept. 18. For circular, address Miss R. G. Hunt, Prin. 


EST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY, 
FOR YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, 
Is situated in a perfectly healthful location, and Is free 
from temptatiuns to intemperance or vice. and 
abundant board is furnished. Thorough Instruction 
in Enxzlish studies. Pupils prepared for the Fresh- 
man or higher college classes. Address for catalogues, 
G. K. BECH TEL, A. M., Principal, 
Colora, Ceci] County, Md. 


TEUBENVIEME (0.) 
FEMALE SEWINARY. 
Board, room. and light, per year, #175; one-fourth off 
for the daughters of ministers. Tuition in English 
Course, Languages, Music, Painting, etc., very moder- 


ate. 
REV. C. C, BEATTY, D D., LL.D., Superintendent. 
REV. A. M. REID, Ph.D., Principal. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
For Public Speakers, Readers, Professors of Elocu- 
tion, Actors, and for general culture. Next term 
begins ober For Circulers address Professor 
LEWIS B. MONROE, 7 Beaccn Street. Boston, Masa. 








OUTH JERSEY INSTITUT, Bridgeton, N J. 
tO For buh sexes. College preparatory. Institute, 
classic.], and ecientific courses Building brick. 
Modern improvemenis. C imate mild, very healthy. 
Instruction thorough. Begins September 4. Send 
for catalogue. H. K.TRASK, Principal. 





EWISTOWN ACADEMY, 
Lewistown, Pennsylvan! 
Fits thoroughly tor College. Course of study an 
methods of instruction similar to those of best Eastern 
schoo Rates much jess. Please address for circu- 


lars, etc.. 
W. H. SCHUYLER, A.M., Principal. 


OLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Hackettstown, N. J. 

/ Best and largest building inthe State. Instruction 
thorough, Both Sexes. Ten departments. Fifth year 
Poy ptemb-r 5. $225 per year. Catalogues tree. 

v. GEO. H. WHITNEY, D.D., President. 
Ho“ SCHOOL FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 


319 North Fifth Street, Camden, N. J 
Six little girls sdmitted into the family of the Prin- 
cipal, where they will have Kindergarten training, 
Also the refinement and culture of a Christian home 
Address, for circulars, MRs. M. W. NEVINS. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women, Anburn- 
dale, Mass. Boston privileges with delightful sub- 
urban home 8 jal care of health, manners, and 
morals of growing girls. Unusual advantages in 
Music, Elocution, etc, Send tor catalogue 
&. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
G 


RFEN WICH ACADEMY, with Musical 
and Commereial College. Feunded 180’ 
side School for both sexes (On direct route from 
aan York to Boston. Opens August 27. For catalogue 
address 
RKV. F. D. BLAKESLEF, A.M E. Greenwich, R. I. 


HOROUGH, SAFE, PLEASANT HOME 
SCHOOL for Young Ladies. Fourteenth year, 14 
boarders. Ruv.W.M.WELLS, Prin., Hightstown, N.J 














Institute 
. A Sea- 








/OREAD INSTITUTE “Svorcetes, Same” 


Founded 1848 Confessedly one of the best female 
seminaries in N. E. Most excellent advantages in 
| Music, Elocution, etc. Send for cataloeue to Rev. 
| H. R. GREENE, at Jamesiown, K. L, till Sept. 10. 
i 





y= SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
4035 Chestnut eweer Philadelphia. 


Best caventeaes tor a thorough education. Refers by 
ion to H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The yom 
, School Times, and v. 8. W. Dana, 4001 Pine 


hiladelphia. For circulars, address. 
| MRS. J, A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 


Cc NCINNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE, 
/ Best advantages in Literature, Science, Languages, 


Painting, Wood-carving, and Music. 
ROOKS SEMINARY, for Young Ladies, Povugh- 








Rev. Davip H. Moors, D.D., President. 
B keepsie, N. Y. Established 1871. Open:Sept. 11. Ex- 
celent in all Departments. Special advantages in 
Music and Art Courses. Address Edward White. 
35 TH YEAR OF TRREEMOUNT SEMINARY, 
e+? Norristown, Pa., begins Sepcember 10. College, 


Preparatory, and Eclectic Coursres, For circulars, 
address, JOHN W. LOCH. Ph D., Principal. 


ESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE, Wilmington, 

Del. 38th year ins Septemb r9. Buildings 
just refitted and refurnished. For catalogues, address 
Rev. J. M. WILLIAMS, A.M., President. 











Ladies. 
For circulars, address the 


Guess HILL SEMINARY for Youn; 
Prin Miss EMILY NELSON. 


Brid rt, Conn. 
cipal, 





T ighland Military Academy, Worcester, Mass., fita 
cadets for college, scientific school, and business. 
23d year begins Sept. 11. C. BM ETCALF,A. M., Supt. 
{OME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
NEW HARTFORD, NEW YORK 


Address, MISS E. H. TOLL 
MRS J. H. FOSTER 





HEGARAY INSTITUTE, 1527 and 1529 SPRUCE 
/ STREET, HILADELPHIA. Boarding and 
Day School for Young Ladies and Children. will re 
open on MONDAY September 23. Board and a 
complete course in Latin, English and French, = 
rannum. French isthe language of the family. y 
975. Pr 

cipal 


holars, $100. Preparatory Department, 
DAME D'HERV le 


mary, $0. MA LLY, Prin 
TOUNG LADIES’ CLASSICAL INSTITUIB, 
For Boarding and Day Pupils 424 South For- 
tieth Street, Philadelphia. Pa. For circulars, etc., 





Cheese INST'TUTE, No. 247 South Thir- 
/ teenth Sireet, Philadelrhia. Duties resumed 
September 9h. J. W. FAIRES, D.D. Principal. 





TLANTIC MILITARY INSTITUTE, near Yale 
College, Hamden, Conn. Rev. J. KE & W. M 
WALTON, Principals. Catalogue on application. 
N ORRISTOWN, N. J.—Boarding School for Boys 
(#0 miies from N. Y.) Rev. S.N. HOWELL. 


EEKSKILU MILITARY 
year opens Sept. 11, 1878. 








ACADEMY. School 





20 CAR'S, ali Snowflake, 10c../ r 10 Best Chromos,1l0c. 
with name, Samples3c. J.B HUKSTED,Nassau.N.Y. 





E*XKSKILL (N. Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Send for Illustrated Circular ior 1878-79. 





NEW MUSIC BOOK 





—FOR— 

. . a 
Singing Glasses & Conventions, 
—THE— 

The newest All who have 
book for singing seen it pro- 
classes, schools, nounce it equal 
and the home —orF to and in many 
circle. Fresh om respects better 
and full of fruit than all that 
for musical peo- have gone be- 
ple. e fore. 

=o 


C. C. CASE and JAMES McGRANAHAN 


Following the short elementary department are 
more than one hundred pages, ot bright, new songs. 
duets, quartets, glees, and choruses, which alone must 
insure fortune book a wide popularity. Then comes 
aselection of ‘Congregational Tune,” followed by 
a collection of anthems, which demand speciai notice 
for their variety and real merit. 

Bw Teachers are requested to examine it. 

Price 75 cents, by mail; $7.50 a dozen, by express, 
Specimen pages free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O., and §05 Broadway, N. Y. 





AY’S TRANSPOSING CABINET OR- 
GAN Raises or lewers its pitch :o 

suit the voice. Best orgah in the world for Vocalists, 
Day-schools, Sunday-schools. and the _ s ler 





apply to MRS. HARWOOD, Prineipal. 





churches, Address, DAY BROTHERS & CO, 
Baltimore, Md, 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 
eee ee re 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


Proua I to 14 Copies, « - = $2.15 each. 
“ 18t029 “ 1.90 « 
80 Copies and upwards, - 1.65 “ 
(Which inciades 16 cents for postage.) 
rate to Pastors an: i, Bapettegenasess 
has been discontinued. The “oetee "te all single 
subscribers is 15, the lowest price at 
which it can be afforded. 
operate will be received for any portion of 


& year at 
time Sade a 





yearly rates. 
Additions may be made at any 
the same rate at which the club, as first formed 
would be authorized to subscribe anew. Such addi- 
tonal qa neer nal w same at the same time with 
od club as originally ordered. The new subscribers 
pro pan ape ~S t ~ time of their subscriptions. 
to have the direction of a paper 
should | = S aretul to name not only the post 
office : which hy: wish it sent, but also the one to 
which sent. All addresses should include 


te, 

ing to renew either a single or club 
jon, in connection with which his name has 
—_e been by my to the eee = please 
give the name e m to whom the paper or 

papers have heretofore sent. 
thelr trie ds Ms ha’ yh ay ¢ free 

lends can have sen’ 
from this office to any address, 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER, $ .56. 
This is designed to su su + ages 
with baite, ie the ine of the rats 
which teachers and scholars have not access. oy 
Msp, ——_— and wil) be sent, op wey oi 
who are 


subscribers 0 
tendents (inclu in the latter 
Gass aavioten superintendents, and of depart- 
menis ye fe =) ome rooms), and who, when 
ordering it, sta such, 
ne sending your ah 3s to The Su tendents’ 
you have 


r, please mention the date to w 
pala for Ta 8 Tus Sunpay SS een the 


THE WEEKLY ¥ LESSON LEAF. 


zee ° ee on one ~$ og —. ©, $8 |e 
"100 coples. at same rate. 


THE SCHOLARS’ RS’ QUARTERLY. 


ee aed oy . « aa 
ews Que “Gee Sopies a6 same rates.; 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


yy in Sret Britain who wish to receive 
of these publications, can make 
the almoney 0 order payable at Brlindelphia, 
to J attl 
intendent's Paper, one year, 8 = 


llows : 
The! 
The Su 
7 f ’ Quarterly, one year, 





janday Schoo Times, one year, = 0 shillings 
eh rates Include postage, w: which is a 
Letters con Subscriptions or Advertise- 
me Ray he 
JOHN D. WATTLES, 


610 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 








CHURCH FURNITURE, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Co pk and Tin 
for Churches, ools, Fire 
Alarms, Farms, ete. FuLLY 


WARRANTED. Catalogue 
sent Free. VANDUZEN & TIFT, ¢ Hnnati. 
MENEELY & KIMBERLY 
Bell Founders, Troy. New York, 


Manufacture a superior grat ay Se ot Bells. 
ial attention ven toc ELLA, 
Mustrated On al ingnes & sent 








J. & R. LAMB, Church. Furniture, 
COMMUNION TABLES, PULPITS, BTC. 
Silk and Gold §. §. Banners, $5.00 each- 





AGENTS WANTED. 


A DAY t Agents canvassing for the Fire- 
~-4 Pier. Terms and Outfit ok al Ad. 
O. VICKERY, Augusta, Main 





$7 


ABBOTT'S LARGE TYPE (Illustrated) 
NEW TESTAMENT, 


WITHN , is a splend'd work for agents. 
in, +e it. All “an t. 
GOOUSPEED & 





Noth- 
Price. $2.00. Address, H. 8. 
)., New y ork or or Cincinnati, ee 


WONDERFUL FUT TRUE!!! WHAT? 
Why, the fact that ag nta are doing hetter on the 
rale of Rev. 8. T. Buck's “ILLUSTRATED LORD'S 
PRAYER,” and other worksof art, than they can 
ibly do elsewhere. An agent sends fo- tive, 

August 5, and writes, ‘ They are woing like hot cakes.’ 
Another one in Albany, New York, orders 1000 on 
Aueust9 Can give youtre names of many who are 
making from @2 to $15 per py 4 — two-cer - stamp, 


and be convinced. BUC 
Milton, ‘Terthansvarmad Co., Pa. 





a@ BOOK AGENTS TAKE NOTICE! 29 
BETSEY BOBBET COME AGAIN! 
New Book Ready for Agents, by 


senePas Sreescobreccl 


Send for Circulars to AMERICAN PUBLISHING 
OO... Hartford. Ct., Chicago, [ll., Newark, N. J. 





“This ‘ook needs no endorsement.”—Dr. Palmer. 
Agents wanted for Dr. March's New Book, 


FROM DARK TO DAWN. 


In this new volume the Popular Author of Night 
Scenes in the Bible portrays with vivid and thrilling 
force and elequence the events of Sacred Truth, and 
adds fresh testimony to the beauty, pathos, and sub 
limity of the Stories of the Bible Agents wil) find 
this book with it: sparkling thoughts, glowing style, 
beautiful engravings. and rich bindings, the best in 
the market. ‘erms Liberal Circulars Free. Address 

J.C. McCURDY & C©O., Philadelphia, Pa 








TO NEW YORK 
BY THE 


BOUND BROOK ROUTE. 
Express Time, 2 Hours to New York. 


The favorite route to the sea-shore. the mountains 
and summer resorts aa New on gel 
Trains for NEW YORK, ENTON, THE 
EAST leave i. Pennayvania hepot, ° Third = 
bee 3 Streets, at 7 30 A. M.: 
45 P. Mz. and 2. ‘midnight. 4.30 P. M. yh 
tion hg ento’ 
TON, by Rail, 7.45. 9.20, 11.30 A. M,, 1.30, 
415. P Me: by Sound Lines, at 130 P. M. 
Direct connection by Annex Boat with Brooklyn, 
Erie Railway, Providence Line for Boston and the 
- and Citizens’ Line Steamers four Troy , Saratoga, 


PARLOR CARS on 7.45 A. M. and 1.30 P. M. trains. 

For Newark, 7.45 and 11.30 A.M..230and545 P.M 

For Yardley, aay Pennington, and Delaware 
and Bound Brook lroad, at nani and 11.30 A.M.; 


GROVE, ASBURY 
E. 


2.30" and 4.'5 P. 
h A. Rhy change of cars). 
Sgurnne veaine jonve oa York 6.30, 8, 9.30, 11.30 
s n 
TICKET OFFI CES. 
434 Chestnut Street, 722 Lg en] Street, 1351 Cheat. 
out Street, — Berks —! ny 
collected and checked to destination by 
press, 101 South Fifth St. 


ELLIS CLARK, General Agent. 





NORWICH LINE 


Boston & Worcester, 


VIA NEW LONDON. 
NEW AND STAUNCH STEAMERS, 


City o1 Boston, Capt. Wm. D. Ward, 
Mondays. Wednesdays, and Fridays. 
Oityof New York, Capt. H.C. Lanphear. 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
FROM PIER 40, NORTH RIVER, 

Foot of Canal and Waitt Streets, at 5.0) P M. 

Steamboat Express Train leaves New London at 
1.40 A.M., arriving in ee at 6 A.M., In ample time 
for all Eastern Train 

Worcester and Portiand Express leaves at 400 A.M. 
connecting at Putnam for Boston, and at Worcester 
for Plymouth, Littleton, Rethlehem and Fahyan 
House, Portiand Lew:ston, Bath, pagasta. and Ban- 

r, arriving in Portland at 1.20 P. M + and Bangor 

P.M., without transter. 

A Qacy y™ Train leaves New lendes at 

for all stations on New London, N . 

OA ol Vermont, Norwich and Worcester, and 
New York and New England Railroads, 

FREIGHT. eee new and Oity of Lawre freight and 





Send for Circular,5g Carmine St.N.Y. 


LUMBER. 


AT WHOLESALE. 
Southern PITCH PINE, Mich 
{sat batt AND HARD 
pw hay, 3 BER. Lumber for ex 
yee ‘4 ae Wane 


p ne ae 
ge Ay ~y -—- Re 4 
Please send for estimates. 


E. P. WALLING, 106 WALL STREET. New York 
procured for Inventions, Trade 
PAT E N T peorma, x of Toatruciions Advice 


‘ali or send for beo ons. Address 
Jonn A. Wiedersheim No, 110 South Fourth 
Strest. eesond floor. Sun by Phiiadelphia. 





and Oanada. 
pool “argo 








Great Reduction in Price. 
CAXTON PRESS. 
Self-Inkin i ots. 


pas ay oom Si a, ‘ aut 

nking, from lo the 

work of a evens 
eatal 


from $8 50. Free 
; Ourtis & Mitchell, 15 Fede: st 
Boston, Mass, Ratablished 1847. 





' BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Bast quality WASH BLUE. and most liberal measure 


g Lawrence will run 
in conn 

steamer City of Norwich, 
ateamer City of New York, leaving daily, Sunday: 
excepted, 


S@- Shippers can rely on dispatch and lowest 


For further information inquire of 
W. H. TURNER, Agent, 
Pier 40, North River, N. Y 








BY THE USE OF 
BLATCHLEYW’S 

HORIZONTAL FREEZER, 
3 to 6 quarts of the finest quality of Ice Cream, Frozen 
Custard, Fruit Ices, etc., evc., can be frozen and har- 
dened reed tor immediate use. 1a 6 to 10 minufes’ time, 

and a cost of 6to 8 cents for re and sat, at 
Ph i adelpbia retail prices. Sizes 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 29, 30, 40 


a Noid Sold wholeaale ot retail by the the eapectarer, 
CH —_ a. B 
440 Market ‘ere Philetelphia 
Send address for price-list and discounts. 





“THE EACLE CLAW.” 
The best Trap in the World for catching 
FISH, ANIMALS & GAME. 

One bait will cateh 

Twenty Pisa. 

No. 1, for ordinary fishing, small game, &c. 3gc. 

No. 2, for large fish, mink, musk-rats, &c. 75c. 
Sentby mall. J, CRIDE & co.,. 

Mfrs., 297 Broadway, New-York, 

of useful ities and mention this paper. 





Bend for Catalog 








DITSON & CO.’S 


MUSICAL RECORD. 


A NEW MUSICAL WEEKLY PAPER, 
the first number to appear September 7. 


Tt will be unter | Oe able editor al management of 
Mr. WM. H. CiLARKE, anda will be a true musical 
News-paper, its drenaes t appearance enavling it to 
give the latest news from op Bt of the country 
and of the wor d, with reports of « 

schools, Festivals, ete., and with bright, clear, inter- 
esting articles on all subjects peitaining to musical 
prog: ess. 


DITSON & CO.’S MUSICAL RECORD 


Will be an impartial paver. The firm publish for all 
composers, ®0a have no mrtive to favor one atihe 
expense of another. A ] music teachers end musical 
amateurs are ip ited to tupport this. which 1s. in a 
special sense. their paper, end to send on all interest- 
ing items of information in their respective districts, 
Subscription price, $2 per year, In advance. No 
Free List Preminms for li-ts of subscribers. More 
than Three Hundred Pages of Mus'c per year given 


Will exchange with papers having special musical 
departments. 


Specimen copies sent free on application. 
Subscribe now, and get two extra numbers. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., s0s70x 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., J.E. DITSON &CoO, 
843 Broadway, N. Y. 922 Chestnut St., Phila, 


GHAR NUME 


THE ROYAL EDITION. 
Songs of England 
Songs of Germany 
Songs of Ireland .... 
Songs of Scotland 
Songs of Wales 








HIZO 














RPerroo 


Mendelssohn’s Songs 
Beethoven’s Songs 
Rubinstein’s Songs.... 
Rubinstein’s Duets. 


MUSICAL CABINET. 
Gounod’s Songs 
Kucken’s Songs 
Schubert s Songs 
Handel's Sacred Songs 
Bishop’s Songs 
Sullivan’s Songs 
Molioy’s Songs 
Se SI nnchcmuncssenmsmnotingwmensmagnit 
Baritone and Bass Songs. 
Santley’s New Songs 
Claribel’s Sacred Songs J 


And hundreds of others, all beautitully printed. 
Send for full catalogue. 


WM. A. POND & CO., 25 Union Square, N. Y. 


{F COSTS YOU NOTHING 


7 ows Organs, for we send them on ten da 
pay frefght both — -! returned. Up. 
Cal and, walnut 28-6 sets of Reeds, 12 Stops. 


plage stge ly i 


s on hand at the Steam 
ER, BOWLBY & (0., 
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BEATTY 


PLA NOS Suter bette co Meh'vetonsb ACTING 


ae ree ts dates tetas N full Ty taent bane 
45 eatty’s la ews er re 
Wil b pSing piano or oan. lent ne paid 
pest prices ever given. Address 
eee Blel F. Beatty, Washinaton.N. ORG A iNS 





Scts. 5cts. Scts. Scts. Scts. S5cts. 


WELCOME SONCS 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
Just Issued from Press, 
TWO FACTS. 
1st—Most books issued by one or two authors 
will, of necessity, contain many hymns “good 
enough to fill up”, but of no special merit. 
2d—Few schools use more than from twenty to 
twenty-five hymns from any book. Why pay 
ifor so much waste materia! ? 
5| Wercome Sonas gives you about fifty hymns 
jwith mus’c (enough for any school) made up of 
jgems from the leading authors, mostly new. 
Price only $5.00 per 100 Copies. 
Single Copy, post free, 10 Cents. 
Send for Specimen Copy, and judge of its merits. 


5 F. H. REVELL. Publisher, 


5 148 & 150 Madison St., Chicago 5 
Scts. S5cts. Scts- Scts. 5cts. Scts. 5 
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oll sRD GOODS.—Black Kids, sme]! sizes, 30c.; Chil- 
dren s White Cotion Gloves, We ; C hiidree’s Li ight 
Colored Silk Gli vea, 30c; Ladies’ Kid Gauntlets, &c.; 
Lisle Threed Gaunt ets, 20c.: Mens Colored 8 ik 
Bows, l0c.; Embrvidery fr« m sc. a yard to 50c., from 


S. D. CABLISLE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ARTIFICIAL LIMBS 


aay one Cheapest. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
are dame o on NS order FREE, 
“CHAS. EVAN Manuf'r 
158 W. 8. ‘Btreet, awoten ante o. 
700 N. Fifth Street, ST. LOUIS, MO 








Sacramental Sabbaths. 


onventions, Music. | 





WORTH REPEATING. 


THE WINGLESS VICTORY. 
[By Professor Edward North.] 


[The Temple of Victory stood a little to the 
west of the southern wing of the Propyle.. The 
statue of Victory in this temple was sculptured 
wingless. The differenca in the modes by which 


| Sparta and Athens expressed a similar feeling is 


characteristic of both To secure the permanence 
of his favor. the sterner Spartans ch:ined their 
deity of War to his shrine; the Athenians with 
more delicacy relieved their Victory of her 
wings.— Wordsworth’s Athens and Attica | 


The pilgrim scholar raptured stands, at last, 

Where A'tic glory mews its mighty past, 

Yon temple fair of Nike Apt-ros, 

Resened from rubbish, Turkish spite and moss, 

Still looks toward Salamis across Mars Hill 

Type of a captured city sovereign still. 

Shrine of a gracious goddess, loved, adored 

By men not born to own barbaric lord, 

It looks towards Salamis, where hearts of oak 

Fortressed free homes from slavery’s foreign 
yoka 

Across Mars Hill it looks. where God Unknown 

Revealed himself to worshipers of stone 

And earth’s strange tribes were taught that kin- 
dred blocd 

Links all beneath one loving Fatherhood 

The A grim’s heart thrills with a long-sought 

lise, 

As climbing Athens’ proud Acropolis, 

He rexds that marble idyl d-fily wrought 

To voice the triumph of immortal thought. 

T-mple of Wingless Victory, it stands 

A pledge to Freedom’s Sons in dist»nt lands, 

That Power Supreme, while circ.ing years en- 


dure, 
Will guard the True, the Beautiful, the Pure. 


Greeks had their fane of Wing’ess Victory. 

Tt was a victory that came to stay 

It knew no use for wings It lived in speech 
That lives to-day; in deathless thouzhts that 


reach 
Through all the bloody wars of Right with 
Wrong. 
Through all the fruitful years of Art sni Song. 
With Art’s unworded elcqnence it spoke, 
Wren shapes divine from marble tombs awoke. 
It spoke when thrice ten thousand freemen found 
Their freedom championed in Prometheus bound 
Breathing chivalric grace of Homer born. 
It nursed each true Athenian a ofty scorn 
Of plaudits won by bribe, of vulgar fame 
Withont the perfume of a tai tless name. 
Tt taught how centuries old and new conspire 
T» hymn his praise, who dares wi'h heart on fire, 
To fling defiance at the desp t’s chain, 
And die rejvicingly for freedom's reign. 


The bero’s soul looks through Time’s clouded sky, 

And girds his Joins for wingless victory. 

It ec rns the sudden, sordid gain that wears 

Impatient wings half hid by eating cares 

It scorns the fevered rush for Fashion's freaks, 

The greed for office snatched by mousing cl ques. 

It scorns to crawl through crooked, unclean ways. 

It waits for Duaty’s clarion and cbeys. 

If calumny let Joose its viper tongue, 

It stands unhart in innocence of wr ng. 

Let ail the sky be black with lies hell-made, 

Tt walks triumphant in their harmless shade: 

And when the last of earth com s it can fling 

Its mortal rob-s aside and proudly sing, 

With mart:red Paul,—O death, where is thy 
sting? 


We are God’s temples, beautiful within, 

When rayer and holy pur pose conquer sin. 

Not Athens’ Wke Apteros c u'd stir 

Such d+ pths ot love «s Christ-like character. 

Less cxarms bad chiseled rhythms of Phidi-n frieze 
Than wisdom’s words from sweet-voiced S crates. 
Where shiiting warers glide to sew good seed, 
While patience waits the fruit of righteous need: 
Such spotl-ss purity of love to wear, 

Tempta ion spreads in vain its baited snare; 

To trample out the fires of brutal last, 

To accept the penalties of being just. 

Sooner be right alone than wrong with king:— 
This gives the victory that hath no wings. 





MIND POISONING. 
[From The Hartford Daily Courant.] 


S me of the prominent dailies which ara 
sold everywhere, on rail and steamboat, and 
found on the fies at hotels and summer 
resorts, seem to be now about neck and neck 
in an effort to furnish their readers with the 
fullest details of every case of divorce, brutal 
ou rage, and unnatural crime, which can be 
f-rreted out either in the slums of the 
metropolis or from the most obscure and 
bratalizad four-corners of the rural districts, 
The reports furnished carefally avoid verbal 
indecencies, but constitute in themeelves a 
crying indecency and an assault upon the 
saneal taithante of decent people whose eyes 
happen to encounter these half-naked exhi- 
biuons of crime in their sesrch for the 
morniog news. Scavengering is too honest 
a word to apply to this bu-iness, for the 
ecavenger seeks to get fi th out of clay and 
underground, wii'e there toilers with the 
pen are everywhere pri ing out the tid-bi's 
of moral garbage, and giving them the moat 
conspicuous chance to diffuse their offen- 
siveness and contamination. O.e paper of 
last week, for instance, made a halt-column 
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hideous with the story of the debasement 
cf a number of little girls by some nivety- 
ninth part cf a man who called bimeelf a 
real estate brceker, an sc ount well ca'cu- 
lated to stir base imaginations to similar 
misdeeds. The same number of the same 
journal contained half-a-dczen selections 
jrom the varied 7épertoire of vice, for which 
police- court records and country g>s:ip alike 
had been consulted. No one can be 80 
simp'e as to believe that pub ic justice, or 
any ends of the public health, are had in 
view in publishing extended accounts of 
criminal actions of this character. The 
motive is simply the same which induces 
men to go into the business of d spensing 
strychnine, whiskey, or opium to all comers; 
a wilingness to fatten by the depraved 
tastes and seif-destroying tendencies of treir 
felows, If these caterers to the morbic 
appetite which gloats over the mcat ffsn- 
sive forms of crime on'y supplied the 
demand alreedy existing in the d-praved 
tastes of their customers, the damage to 
society would be far less serious than it is. 
But to thousands of young and unforme: 
minds, of thcss who would not deliberately 
seek out vicious reading, there poisor e. 
streams, mingled with the currents of the 
daily news, will brirg their first taste o' 
vicious suggestion. Parents cannot think 
without anxiety of what their children’: 
uncontaminated eyes may fall upon p 
sheets which secure general currency, an« 
thrust themselves before the eyes of ai 
least these who travel, 


Is it not high time for the formation of : 
public opinion which shall distinctly stamy 
as disreputable every newep*per whict 
habitually and deliberately coilects ard 
gives prominerc3 to the miserable, urelers 
and dangerous details of vice and crime? 
The furnishing of necessary intelligence ot 
what happens in a community requires, it 
may be, some allusion to whatever comes 
under the notice of courts; but all tors 
may be done in terms go brief, general, and 
guarded, as not to be dangerously suggest- 
ive or tending to corrupt the imagination 
of unsuspecting readers. It is very easy to 
draw a line between that information of the 
public which is the necessary func'ion«f * 
newepaper, and the growing abuse of which 
we complain; as, indeed, the line is kept 
constantly and clearly drawn in all the best 
family j urnals of the country. Those con- 
ductors of newspapers who transegress this 
hne do it systema‘ically and for a purpose: 
their pu pose doubtiess being only to supply 
the demand of a vicious taste already exist- 
ing Bat the hurt they do extends beyond 
their intentions or their knowledge. A new 
crime shoud be defined; it is one which 
thee men are constantly and recklessly 
committing: it is that of poisoning the 
minds of thousands of as yet unspciled but 
thoughtless readers of the vile materials 
they purvey. It is not necessary for mind- 
poisoning that vicious language shou'd be 
used ; ia fact, this would frighten away the 
guileless reader whose imagination is 
iempted on by the vicious p.cture only 
half outlined, not unveiled. 


The poisoning of fountains of fresh water, 
even in an enemy’s country, hes been 
thought one of the last savageries of war- 
fare, not allowed by any civil.z-d code 
What is it to poison with foul ideas the 
thoughts of simple children, the life-eprings 
from which the m>ral power and charac’ er 
of a coming generation is to flow? Let 
the work «f the mind-poisoners be clearly 
recognized and held up to that social eppro 
brium which it will receive when i's animus 
is generally urderstood, and there will be 
leas of it, or at least the scope of its evil 
irflaences may be restricted to those who 
reaily love and seek what it aims to supply. 








How to bea Magician. 





a” illustrated catalogue of the best magical 

apparatus, such as is used by ail of the promi- 
nent magicians,.will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of 15 cents. In case the person sending fora 
catalogue afterwards makes a purchase of any article, 
the cost of the catalogue may be deducted from the 
remittance Any boy, by making a wise selection 
from this catalogue, can, at asmall outlay of money, 
make himself very entertaining to his friends. Many 
pleasing and puzzling tricks can be easily performed 
by an entirely new beginner. The catalogue should 
be in the hands of every wid¢-ewake boy in the 
land. Address 


THOMAS W. YOST, 
35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“MODEL OF PALESTINE. 


Shows Mountains, Valleys, Plains. Seas, Rivers and Towns, 
as vividly as would a visit to the land itself. Its elevations and 
depressions form a representation of the Lands of the Bible, 
forcibly and beautifully illustrating Bible History. It is univer- 
sally acknowledged as the needed help for the Bible stu- 
dent or Sunday school worker. giving new life to his read- 
ings. Being mounted ona close folding table for class use, or for 
hanging on the wall, itis convenient, cheap and durable. Send 
for Circular and order one. Price, with key, giving Scripture 
referegces fully, $10.00, We also manufacture models of the 
U. 8. for ~—_ and @ ar J of &ehool oud Church 
Farniture. gents Want in every county. erma libs 
eral. Send for cirenlars or catslogues, EXCELSIOR SCHOOL 
FURNITURE MANUFACTURING CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


LESSONS FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 
FOR HOME AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
Including songs and recitations, 

ALSO, 

THOUGHTS FOR OLDER FOLKS, 


BY MRS. V. J. KENT. 








mary Classes, and is suitable as a belp tor Teacaers, 
and also as a gift for children. Price, 75 cents. 





PUBLISHED BY 
FAIRBANKS € CO., 


46 Madison Street, Chicago. 





VINCENT, Moopy, TRUMBULL, RONINSON, 
Peurz, and all other Sunday-School Leaders agree 
that a good Concordance and Bible Text Bouk are in- 
dispensable to the Christian Teacher's greatest suc- 


cess. For the sum of Two Dollars only 
Cruden's Concordance of 


ofter to send 








5) 
} 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND f 


BIBLE REFERENCES 





and the Bibie Text Book of more than ‘Twenty-tive 
Thousand Scripture Vassages arranged under about 
Two Thousand Headings of Persons, Places and Sub- 
jects. The retail price ot the former is Two Dollars, 
and of the latter Seventy-five cents. The Concordance 
will be sent alone for One Dollarand Fifty Cents. 
Pastors and Superintendents wil! please tel! their Sun- 
day-School Teachers. An extra copy, or its equival- 
ent, will be given for a club often or more. D.1 
Moody says, “ These books will help you to study the 
Word of God with profit. If vou have not got them, 
get them to-morrow, for every Christian ought to have 
them.” For sale by 
EBEN. SHUTE, 
Manager International Sunday-School Supply Co. 


3% Bromfield St., Boston. 





The Check System Library Register. 


To economize time and labor, and save books, 
use this system. Garrigues Bros., Phila. Pa. 








Sacramental Sabbaths. 


This book contains attractive material for vse in Pri- 








The Teacher’s Commentary. 


Abbott on Luke. 


To accompany the International Lessons. 


The great Methodist Sunday-school Journal (Rev. 
Pr. Vincent, Editor) saysot Abbott's Commen ary : 
“ For typographic finish, p'ctoria emoelti-hment and 
illustrations, coadensa'ion, richness, and freshness, 
we know nothing to equal it.” 


Price, $1.50, post-paid. 
A 8. BARNES & CO, Publishers, New York. 


From Advertisers. 


From Everybody's Publishing Co,, Chicago, IUs., June 
28, 1878. The circulation of our Everybody's Paper 
has inc 20.000 copies in the Inst six months, and 
we attribute it in a large measure to advertising in 
The Sunday school Times. We consider it the best 
advervising medium in this country. 


From Charlies F. Hill, manufacturer of the Folding 
Book Case, Hazleton, Pa.—Allow me to commend 

The Sunday School Times as a very valuable 
advertising medium. The returns my advertise- 
ment of the Fold'ng Book Case brought me, far 
exceeded any paper | ever tried. I caunot under- 
stand this, but I know it is so. 


[Prom the Star Parlor Organ Factory of Alleger, Bowl- 
by, & Co., Washington, N. J.\ 


It is simple justice to you to say that our standin 
advertisement of one inch has paid usa hundred 
fold,and when we have used large space on special 
occasions we have always experienced immediate 
and profitable returns, 


[From Croft, Wilbur &Co., Manufacturers of Con- 
fectionery, Philadelphia.—January 7, 1878.] 


After extensive newspaper advertising, we can 
truthfully say that no peger Sep brought us so 
returns as The Sunda oo! Times. An 
tisement inserted in its columns brought us cash 
oo from the larger share of ali the states in the 

nion. 


Prom J. J. Wilson, 768 Broadway, New Y M 
' rg Llama Bahibitor of Terttetaete—Direary 


It is a pleasure to me’to Inform you that my ad- 
vertising in The Sunday Schoo! Times has been the 
most satisfactory of any I have ever done without 
exception. Before I had seen the issue containin 
my first advertisement, numerous letters satisfied 
me I had found a medium of the test value. 

I am glad to notice that you riglaly exclude adver- 


ver- 


tisements which are Intended to deceive romises 
that cannot possibly be made an believe 
the value of your medium and the good-will of your 


patrons is largely due to this fact. 


From Horace Waters 4 Sons, Dealers in Pianos, 
t 40 Hast 14th Street, New York.—Feb- 

ruary 16, 1877.} 

We take pleasure in saying that as an advertising 
medium, al. consider The Sunday Schoo! Times one 
of the best we use. 

[From William Syckelmore, Printer and Publisher, 

Philadelphia.—August 31, 1877.} 

I have been much gratified with the success 
attending my advertisement in The Sunday School 
Times, and shal! avai! myself in the future of that 
paper as a medium superior te any other within the 
range of my experience. 

From 1. Coteworth Pinckney, Proprietor Pinck- 
= Agency for Sehoois and Teachers, 0 Union 

Square, New York.| 

I have been so gratified with the returns from m: 
advertisement in The Sunday School Times that 
feel pms ety ee ny the fact to you. I think | 
may safely say I have received more answers from 


my advertisement in this paper than from any other 
I have employed. 


[From M. W. Smith, &Co., 140 LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Tll.—January 16, 1877.) 


More than three hundred letters were received 
from our one advertisement in The Sunday School 
Times. 


Prom A. J. Weidener, the Oenten- 
t nicl ney Franklin Hoist, Philodalphiae 
July 31, 
I believe The Sunday Schoo! Times to be one of 


the best mediums for ady many branches of 
business. I do say conscientiously that I have heard 


from my advertisement in your — oftener than 
from any other paper in which ve advertised 
this season. 


From M. 1, Richardson, Publisher of the H 
t ion, 29 Pulton vr 








THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCK C0., of Philadelphia. 


ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $6,280,723 46. 


fhe Penn isa purely Mutual Company. All o: 
its surplus premiums are returned to the members 
every year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest 
possible rates. All policies non-forteitable for their 
value. Endowment policies issued at life rates. 
Agents wanted. ly to BH. 8S. STEPHENS, 


Apply 
Vice-President, 98. Chestnut St., Phila- | 
delphia, Pa. 





1825. 


1877. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 


Street, 
J 'y 19, 1877.] 
these times to find 


It is very gratifying d 
now and then a paper that something like ap 
adequate return for the mone I have 
been a disappointed with the results of my 
adve' ment in your columns. 


ara! = fevercerepa Co., Norwich, Conn.—Jaru~: 
c > 

We have received a large number of 
for the Papyrograph who refer to you, inciu 

from England. 

We consider yours the best medium we have tried 
so far, and fee] well satisfied with the business the 
advertisement has brought us. 


[From Brown’s Flexible Weather Strip Co., 17 Dey St 
New York. 


licante 
one 





FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 
INCORPORATED 1825. 

Dapital, $400,000.00, - Assets, $1,704,481.36 

JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. | 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Secretary, | 














The People, The Press,and the medical pro- | 
fession. concur in bearing testimony to the surpassing i 
excellence of 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT | 


Asaremedy for dyspepsia. constipation, headache, 
an unhealthy condit «on of the bluod, low iever. and 
other ailments. This peerless article preserves its 
properties in a:] cl mates. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


A MICROSCOPE 


Should be in every family; It is a never-failingsource | 
of imstruetion and amusement to young and old. 





Easily moa and inexpensive, or more costly 
desired. Send stamp for {illustrated catalogue to 
R. & J. BECK, 
Manufacturing Opticans, 
924i Chestnut Street, Phila. 


It is but just to your valuable paper, that we 


, acknowledge its superior meiits as an advertising 


med um, 

Hav ng thoroughly tested it, and watched care- 
fully the results, we can honestly state that our 
advertisement in The Sunday Schoo! Time brought 
us more cash orders than did our advertisement in 
any otner five religious tapers. Some ee mails 
conri-ted largely of orders tor goods in which it 
was stated that the advertisemen was seen in The 
S»nday School Times, These urders were from ail 
parts of the country. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Advertisements: per line (14 lines to an 
inch), for each insertion, 25 cents. Special Notices: 
sd ne (as above), 30 cents. Reading Matter; per 
ine (leaded), 50 cents. Discounts on the above 
rates as follows: 5 per cent. on 4 insertions, 10 per 


| cent. on 8 insertions, 15 per cent. on 13 insertions, 


20 per cent. on 26 insertions, 25 per cent. on 52 inser- 
tions. Copy for Advertisements must be on hand by 
Saturday of the week preceding their issue. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 





[AGICANEE Gv EwS 

AGI > AND VIEW 

for SUNDAY School & HOME ENTERTAS PRICES 
wRTaR yg CARSEST 2 [OST oe 


MILLIGAN. 












V2S Go SSYAYLST PMALADA 


Weil suited for Public Exhibitions. New edition «i 
ogue now ready, giving greatiy, Reduced Price» 


FOOT LATHES 





Fret Saws! Send éc. for 100 
pp. E. Brown, Lowell, Mass. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


September 7, 1878.] 








dt mMfanamakers 


uniformly low prices, o of| 
Ready Made Suits for} F 


Reliable Dry Goods, 
Ladies, Gentlemen, andl 
Children; Hats, as and 

and Shoes, and Ladies’ . 
and Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods of every kind, 


‘Goods sent all over the U. S, by mail, 
and samples sent when requested, 


GRAND DEPOT 13th St., Phila. 























NOW READY! 
“THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT.” 


yy EM Su, Sse 


IN ADVAN :E 
OF PUBLICATION. 
The only fe and complete account of Stanley’s 
wonderful exploration of the great African Lakes and 
the Kiver Congo from its sourc» to the A'lantic, told 
by himself, is copyrighted and published by Harper 
«& Brothers by special arrangement with the author, 
and ts sold through Canva sers only. It is printed in 
twom guificent volumes, profusely fllust-ated from 
S.antey'sewn sketches, and wili be fuund to be the 
most popular subsc riptlon- book of the year. 


Agents Wanted, “=e. 


Franklin Square, 
New York. 
Indispensable Aid for f phe. i of the International 





TRENCH’S UNEQUALED NOTES ON THE 
PARABLES AND MIRACLES. 


Cheap and unabridged edition. Notes on the Mira 
cles, $125. Noteson the Purables, $1.25 | aa on the 
Parahbies and Miracles in one volume, 

Sent free bv mall on receipt of Meet by the pub- 
lisher, WILLIAM SYCKELMOOR 

1420 Chestuut Street, Philadelphia. 





NEW AND DESIRABLE BOOKS 


MEN OF MARK; oar, Heroes ef tnglish 
oe Histery. By Wm. Marsnal!, D.D, i2mo, 


Lives of Thomas a’Becket, Wycliff, Wolsey, 
Cranmer, the Lollards, ete, with interesting aud 
satisfying glimpses of their times. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE,SEND FOR ONE 


BOSTON: DLOTHROP & CO.PUBLISHERS 


ON TRIAL 


Serremper, Ocroner, Novampsr, DECEMBER. 
Four Montks. 10 CENTS. 
THE 


PRIMARY TEACHER'S 


MONTHLY. 
(Edited by Mrs, W. F. CRAFTS.) 


For all Teachers of Children, including Parents, 
Infant Class T achers |tesders of Childrens’ Meet- 
ing», and Preache:s to Children, 
Address the publishers, 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 


46 Madiwon S reet, Chicago, Ill. 


CROWELL’S 


Sunday-School Libraries, 


No, 1. For children and youth, 30 vols. 18mo....$10.00 
No. 2 For older scholars, 15 vols. 16mo.......... 12.5% 
ma = * bs 16 Vols. 16m0.......... 12% 
Also Just issued 
No. 4. For Primary and intet Scholars, 36 vols. 
18mo.... 96.75 
No. 5. For Intermediate Scholars, 15 vols. 16mo. 7.5 
Mm... —~ care has been taken in the paretina @ 
hese books, and we commend these Norar ies to those 
p — ~4. an interesting and profitable series at a very 
low press. Send for our complete catalogue. 


T. Y. CROWELL, 


744 Broadway, New York. 


3000 Curiosities of the bible 


Pertaining to Scrip'ure Persons, Places, and Things: 
including Pr ze Qu-stions n— Auswers, Facts and 
Statistice. wth many valuable ready reference 
tanies. Ths fifth «dition cont#ins over 4600 curiosi- 
ties. A valuable aid to teachers and parents. 
By a New \ ork Sunday-echon) ate ae 
Introdu bes by REV. J. H. VINCF#NT, D.D, 
1'0 AGENTS WANTED. 
ublisher, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 
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ZION’S Pace SCRIPTURE TEXT 
OK-MAe Ks. 


The curiosity Re more than worth the cost. 
Brening Heraid. 

ZIONS BANK. er Bible Promises secured t all 
believers. Thirty pages, bound in cloth, red edges, 
bingile copies, 5 cts ; # per hundred to Sunday-schovls. 

“BE .UT(FUL.”— The Advane-,. 

Twenty five different SCR/PTURE TEXT BOOKR- 
MARKS inapackage. These Book marks are prioted 
on g od white b istol: size 555 x 155 he border is 
priuted i. gil ; the text is poe in lain letters, in 
red and blue: price, 20c. a pockss ‘mple Bouk- 
Coat free. Address a. W. irbanks, Morgan Park, 
Coo Oo.. Nn. 


Saturday 





In pa gong ‘eawiad in thi 
paper, you will oblige the publisher, as well 
as the advertiser, by stating that you saw the 
advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 





Blackboards. 
Better and Cheaper than Ever. 


The attention of Sunday-school superintendents is called to the new Revolving 


Blackboards manufactured for The 


Sunday School Times. It will be noticed that a 


reduction has been made in the price of the larger revolving boards, and that the ordi- 
nary blackboards (not revolving) have been placed at prices so low that almost any 
afford one. 


Sunday-school can All frames are of black walnut, and the slating used 


is unequaled. 


SINGLE REVOLVING BOARD. 


The revolving feature of the single board is in every way satisfactory. The iron fittings on which 
the board revolves are turned so accurately that while the board turns with the slightest pressure, 
itis held firm and true in its upright position. By means of a self-acting spring, the board becomes 
stationary at each half revolution, remaining so until the spring is released. The need of pins to keep 
the board stationary being thus dispensed with, it can be turned in less time and with less trouble than 
any other board manufactured. The frame, occupying so little space on the floor, is much less cumber- 
some than an easel or the ordinary frame for revolving boards. It is also mounted on castors, and can 
thus be easily moved about. 
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Ih A board of this style 3 x 4} feet, giving on 

_h both sides a surface of 27 square feet, costs $14. 

Hl i) 
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A very large board of this style, 4 x 6 feet, 
ging on 
costs $17. 


both sides a surface of 48 square feet. 





DOUBLE REVOLVING BOARDS. 


The double boards revolve at the base. Each frame contains two boards that can be moved up or 
down at pleasure. The advantage of the double board is that it furnishes a large amount of surface 
without occupying any more space than asingle board. The frame revolves as readily as the single 
board, and, being on castors, is easily moved from one place to another. 





A frame like this, containing two movable boards, each 
324} feet, gwing i all a surface of 54 square feet, 
costs $18. 





UNMOUNTED BOARDS. 


PRICES. 
24 x 3} feet, $4.00 
3 x43 “ 
84x5 


4x6 


These Blackboards, although offered at prices so much below what have heretofore been charged by 
manufacturers of Blackboards, are of the first quality in every respect. The frames are of black walnut, 
and the surfaee, upon which either ehalk or slate-penei! cam be used, will hold good for years. 


Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





CHAUTAUQUA CAROLS, by Lowry, 
Doane, & Sherwin, the Song-book com- 
piled for the great Chautauqua Sunday- 
school Assembly, is now published for 
general use. It contains 166 songs, 
firmly bound in boards. Is a splen- 
did Song-Hoock fur any School, Send 
25 cents for a specimen copy. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 





The Best and = Dated Class Book. 


+ 


Its Reputation National. : 


324 


Order one Month beforehand. Orders must 
be sent not Jater than the 10th of this month, 
to get Class Books commencing the year with 

next month. Price, $1.00 per dozen. 

Order from your bookseller, or 

J. J. BENDER, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Publisher. 
SEND 9 CenTs FoR SAMPLE. 


The July edition is now ready. 





What every Sunday-school 
needs. 
A Book of Exercises for Opening and Closing 
the School. 
A Memorial Exercise. 
An Exercise tor Installation of Officars and 
Teschers 


Single om : 10 copies and unward, 6c. each. 


REv. 4.8. SOUTH WORTH, 
Gloversville, Fulton Co., N. Y. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 


REWARD CARDS ror SUNDAY AND DAY 
ICHOOLS. Prices to suit the times—over 500 eee 
Mo Cards—Rewar 


m pris: tto 
ards—Sentiment Garde 
Cards—and H 





ture 


ards—Good Desire ymnal 
pt a oe oe list EDUCATIONAL 
CARDS SENT F . BUF- 
FORD’S SONS, bine by Novelties in Fine 
Arts, 141 to 147 Franklin St.. Boston, Maas. 


‘ext 





Tells Without the writ. 
ing of any figures when a 
book was taken out, what 
number it was, and who 
took it out. Hnthusias- 
tically endorsed by Libra- 
rians who are using it. 
Price, only $1.50. Send 
for Descriptive Circular 
and Testimonials. 

EBEN. SHUTE, 
52 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Nebraska Land Agenc 


R. H. & J. S. MILLER. 


We keep constantly on hand choice selections of 
rich lands and improved farms for sale: negotiators 
of loans on real estate. Investments made and taxes 
paid tor non- residents. 

Twenty years’ e*p 1 in this county gives us a 
thorough knowledge of it 

For iuformation, address 


R. H. & J. 8. MILLER, 
Nebraska City, Otoe County, Nebraska. 


UNDAY 
CHOOL 
Time SAVING 
LIBRARY 
RECORD. 








I1-CENT ZEPHYR. 


This Zephyr, which selis at eleven cents per ounce, 
is made of Steg! tine fl-eced woot is brilliantly 
shaded in all colors, is exceediogly soft to the touch, 
and very ier for crocheting and k: iting pur- 
poses. It is freely used in making carriage sighans, 
shawls, sacks, gloves. legxings, etc. Jt is put up in 
good honest ounce hanks the purchaser receiving 
twiee as mach Zeptryr as when buying the 
nominal ounce layer of muropean Zephyr. Also 


STOCKING YARAS 


In large varicty of grades and colors, to be had at 


JOHN M. FINN, 


S. E.corner Arch and Seventh Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Oréers by mail carefully attended to. 





60 eer Mixed tod Surge with name. l0c. Best Offer 
F. WwW. GARDINER, Lynn, Mass. 


3 CARDS, Snow- flake, “Suk, etc., with name, 10 
cents. SPENCER & CO.. Nassau, ms Be 


18 Flegant New Style CHROMOC ARI S with name, 
10c. postpaid. Geo. I, Reed & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 





dA Cardinal, Navy-Biue, and Seai-Brown Oards, 
with name in gold. 20c, Hull &Co..Hndaon, N.Y 





25 FaNcy CARDS, Snowflake, Oriental, etc., in 3 
© styles with name, !0c. J,.B.Huestea. Nassau, N.Y 





20 Palas ogg Wp dhy Fg M &© tor ibe. 
Plain or Galt, ts Outfit, gt ad 
Fra n 2 bn. Oo.. Hudson. 
) EVELL’S "8 classified referen ce catalogue of 5. 8 
supplies free to any address. F. H. Revell, Chicago 





